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THE MAHOGANY TREE. 


BY WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 





Christmas is here; 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Tey and chill, 

Little care we; 

Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about «+ 

The mahogany tree. 


Evenings we knew, 
Happy as this; 
Faces we miss, 
Pleasant to see. 
Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 
Peace to your dust} 
We sing round the tree. 
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WEDDED ISOLATION. 


The readers of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
recent ‘‘Memories of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and his Wife” will be tempted, as they 
dwell on the picture of the wedded exist- 
ence of these two gifted people, to think 
that at last the ideal marriage is found. It 
would be difficult to imagine more perfect 
harmony, more sympathy of tastes, more 
mutual respect and love, or more unbroken 
peace. The very fact that their son in- 
cludes both his parents in what was expect- 
ed to be only a biography of the more fa- 
mous of the two, is in itself a fact which 
commands sympathy and at first disarms 
criticism. The book is in this respect 
unique in literature; and we may well ac- 
cept gratefully a picture so attractive. 

But this very attractiveness must make 
us guard against deceiving ourselves, even 
under such temptation ; and, when we look 
more closely, we see that this union had 
certain defects growing out of its very 
merits—les défauts de ses qualités. Not that 
it was too complete—no marriage can be 
that—but that it was so combined with two 
very peculiar temperaments as to make 
the world lose something of what the home 
gained. In this respect it compares, as I 
think, unfavorably with the union which 
will most readily suggest itself as parallel 
to ii, that of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorne 
came to each other from a life of seclusion ; 
he had led it by peculiarity of nurture, she 
through illness; and when they were 
united, they simply admitted each other to 
that seclusion, leaving the world almost as 
far off as before. Mrs. Browning also went 
from a sick-room to the marriage-altar, but 
with how different a result! In gaining her 
husband, she seemed to be admitted also in- 
to the world outside; her heart was full of 
him, yet it had room also for Italy and for 
the wrongs of woman. ‘Their life was one 
of wedded activity; that of the Haw- 
thornes of wedded isolation. 

In one sense, there are no interests larger 
than those of the home; but in another 
sense there are; and, if this be true, these 
larger interests are singularly absent from 
this book. Mr. Hawthorne in one place 
speaks of his mother as *“*-humane,” but 
there is very little trace in these volumes 
of the attributes in her commonly known by 
that name; all is absorbed, domestic, and 
so far beautiful, yet limited. Hawthorne, 
while living in a time of great social fer- 
ment, had no sympathy for any special re- 
form, and was antagonistic to that which 
was then chief among them, the Anti- 
Slavery movement. It was not until he 
was forced out of his privacy and went to 
England that he grew interested in regard 
to the wrongs of seamen; and then came 
the civil war and roused his public sympa- 
thies, as it did those of many others. So 
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far as this life-long indifference to reform 
was a matter of the ideal temperament, I 
do not here criticize it; but it seems plain 
that the mutual absorption of these two 
domestic lives did nothing to overcome 
but rather to confirm this tendency. 

Not only were they thus indifferent, but 
they felt a consequent antagonism to those 
who took hold of life more actively. It is 
rare to find a narrower judgment of con- 
temporaries than Mrs. Hawthorne showed 
in regard to Theodore Parker, and Mr. 
Hawthorne as to Margaret Fuller. He 
found the most inconveniently truthful of 
women “a humbug ;” while his wife found 
the most laboriously conscientious of men 
‘sunscrupulous.” Even Emerson was de- 
rided by him; and interested her only as 
seeming to admire her husband. And the 
long series of sharp criticisms on men and 
women—often on those still living—which 
the author of this book has, with injudi- 
cious frankness, put into print, are best 
construed against this background of mu- 
tual admiration which made all the rest of 
the world seem uncongenial. We cannot 
wonder that, when tried by the standard 
of their letters to each other, the world of 
commonplace men and women seemed un- 
interesting. 

And it is a curious fact that whenever 
the natural instinct for human companion- 
ship asserted itself, after all, in him, it 
came in just the form which his keen in- 
sight would perhaps have attributed to it, 
in a romance; aninclination rather for low 
company than for high; or at any rate for 
coarser rather than finer companionship. 
We see little in this book of the society of 
thinkers and poets; Hawthorne refused to 
go to the *‘Saturday Club” of authors, but 
would play cards with sea-captains, even- 
ing after evening, in the smoking-room of 
his boarding-house at Liverpool. Grant- 
ing that this he should have done, why 
leave the other undone? ‘The answer is 
obvious. He had plenty of fine flour at 
home—lived on angels’ food, in fact, name- 
ly, the constant society of a gifted and 
adoring woman—so that when he went into 
the world, it was for the coarser grains 
and Graham bread. This explains the al- 
most uniform inferiority of his friendships, 
as revealed by the letters of his friends in 
in the book. It also explains his ready 
credulity, his willingness to accept what 
was told him as fact, because he did not 
come in contact with a sufficient variety of 
well-informed persons to sift what came 
from the gossips and the busy bodies. Thus 
Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke, in a late admi- 
rable letter to the Boston Transcript, has 
pointed out how he was imposed upon by 
what she calls ‘‘the rubbish of studio gos- 
sip” in Rome. ‘The moral of it all is that 
a perfect conjugal devotion may create a 
beautiful atmosphere at home, and yet 
may bring with it danger, when it leads a 
husband and wife to entrench themselves, 
as it were, against the world outside, and 
live only for each other. Such wedded is- 
olation has much in it that is beautiful, but 
it is not the whole of life. Tt. W. H. 

ae eS ee ee 
“NO OCCUPATION, I SUPPOSE.” 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A short time ago, armed with my last 
year’s poll-tax, I made my annual pil- 
grimage to Pemberton Square to attend 
to my registration. Having been a regu- 
lar voter ever since I was able to vote, it 
seemed to me somewhat unnecessary at 
this late day to be questioned regarding 
my age and birthplace. However, I cheer 
fully gave the necessary information, when 
the registrar concluded by remarking in a 
matter-of-course tone, **No occupation, I 
suppose?” 

‘“*Why do you make such an unwarrant- 
able assumption?” I mentally queried, and 
replied aloud: ‘Certainly I have an ovcu- 
pation; I am a music-teacher.” 

Which fact having been duly recorded, 
I departed, pondering with a half-amused, 
half-indignant feeling upon the signifi- 
eance of the remark. Why should he or 
any one assume that I had no occupation, 
but for the lamentable fact that most 
women would be pleased at such an as- 
sumption? in short, that in the higher 
ranks of life remunerative work is consid- 
ered less honorable for women than for 
men. 

Why should it be supposed that a strong, 
vigorous, unmarried woman, who has no 
more wealth than a poll-tax implies, is 
contented with a dependent life, and pre- 
fers to be supported by father or brother? 

Little as the Southern and aristocratic 
idea of the degradation of labor has pene- 
trated our New England life, there is still 
avery strong feeling in the community 
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against women’s labor. While an intelli- 
gent, active woman, engaged in teaching 
or business, is always respected, and gen- 
erally received as an equal by all ladies in 
the best society, yet the fact remains that 
the majority of men and women look upon 
such a worker with a feeling akin to pity. 
‘*How unfortunate that she is thrown on 
her own resources, and obliged to go out 
in the world and rely upon herself!” says 
every chivalric gentleman, not perceiving 
that this so-called hard necessity may be 
one of the greatest blessings. How many 
times have I heard kind-hearted gentle- 
men say, “I don’t want my sisters or 
daughters to work for money; I will earn 
it for them if need be. Of course I hope 
they won’t be idle and useless, but I want 
them to have leisure for society and char- 
ity and self-culture.” ‘This is certainly a 
generous way of looking at the matter, 
and one that commends itself as natural 
and proper to many men. But I wonder 
how many of the men who encourage 
these women in spending their lives in 
shopping, calling, going to parties, or at- 
tending a table at a charitable fair, realize 
that in many cases they are defrauding 
these women of the best opportunities for 
spiritual development and growth in char- 
acter. I do not say in all vases, for there 
are many noble exceptions—women who 
feel that the time and leisure which they 
enjoy must be employed as conscientiously 
and intelligently as if they were bought 
with a price; women whose thought, as 
they wake in the morning, is, not **What 
shall I do to-day?” but ‘What shall I do 
first?” 

The moral effect of the regular perform- 
ance of tasks, the delightful independence 
of feeling attendant on the satisfactory 
production of work which has received rec- 
ognition as such, by being paid in the 
world’s coin, possesses a value which is at 
once acknowledged when speaking of the 
development of the character of young 
men; but is quite ignored by these over- 
tender fathers who fancy it to be a kind- 
ness to leave their daughters between their 
school and married life wit nothing to do. 

If a woman who is strong and capable 
feels herself to be dependent in pecuniary 
matters, she is almost sure not to be inde- 
pendent in her thought. She will be lack- 
ing in the self-poise and self-confidence, I 
might almost say the self-respect, necessa- 
ry to independent, impartial judgment. 
The woman who has not the satisfaction of 
feeling that she is perfectly capable of 
honorable self-support if bereft of every 
male relative, is a woman profoundly to be 
pitied. 

The apparent kindness which would 
shield woman from all *‘buffeting with the 
cold world” is but too often the disguise 
of a genuine but unconscious disrespect for 
women. It indicates a lack of confidence 
in their ability, and a willingness that they 
should remain inefficient and inexperienc- 
ed in all that pertains to the serious thought 
and action of the world. 

It is time that we had an aristocracy of 
labor, that the absurd undemocratic envy 
of ease and idleness should be exchanged 
for a nobler and more wholesome feeling, 
and that our workers should be the ones 
who are to be envied, not pitied. L. 7. A. 
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MALDEN WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your issue of the 6th, I see among the 
notes that “Of the seventeen cities that 
held their election on Dec. 2, only three 
voted ‘no license.’*”? I am proud to say 
that I live in one of those cities, and also 
in Ward 6, the banner ward. But it was 
through the efforts of the women with the 
‘no license” ballots that the city of Mal- 
den voted no license. In the sixth ward, 
I think the figures stood 200 no, 70 yes. In 
some of the other wards it was pretty 
close. I heard some of the women say, the 
next day, that they felt their labors had not 
been in vain. ‘Chere were a great number 
of men pledged to vote ‘‘yes”’ out of spite, 
being dissatisfied with the result of the na- 
tional election. So you see the women 
must have done some work. But of how 
much greater potency would their influ- 
ence have been if they could have voted! 

Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce, myself, and, I 
believe, a number of other ladies signed 
their names to the *‘no license” ballots and 
laid them on the ballot-box, so that others 
could see that we wanted to vote, and 
tried to get in, but had to suffer the hu- 
miliation of a refusal. Of course I voted 
for school committee, and there were 
others that did so, but I do not know how 
many. The ladies who were at the polls 
were, I think, appointed by the Temper- 





ance Union. Some of them voted for school 
committee, and those that did not will 
want to do so next year. They all said 
they had been well treated. 

This action of the women will set people 
to thinking, and make converts to woman 
suffrage. I have some reason for thinking 
so already, for, at a supper given by the 
Maplewood Lyceum, there were many sen- 
timents presented as toasts, among them 
being ‘‘Female Suffrage,” which was re- 
sponded to by a gentleman who had refus- 
ed to sign my petition, Rev. Mark Cum- 
mings. He said, ‘‘Female suffrage was a 
question that was before the public for 
consideration, and we must meet it.”’ “‘He 
did not know that he could go quite so far 
as sisters Howe and Livermore. But he 
was in a state of incubation.” Let ushope 
the hatching process will result favorably. 
He said he had educated his boy and girls 
alike by giving them a collegiate educa- 
tion, thus equally preparing them to battle 
with the world. ‘Then he alluded to the 
good work women had done in temper- 
ance, to their great preponderance in the 
churches, and related an instance at a 
meeting in Boston where, in looking 
around, he found himself flunked on the 
right by ten ladies, on the left by ten 
more ladies, and as many before and 
behind, (something like the “Light Bri- 
gade”), and added: “Just so you will 
find it the world over.” He felt sure that 
they had saved the city of Malden from 
licensing the sale of liquor by their efforts 
at the polls, and thought all these little 
things looked favorable to woman suffrage. 
He then spoke of property, saying, ‘“That 
a man could vote who paid only a poll- 
tax (which was often paid by politicians), 
while a woman who paid perhaps a heavy 
property-tax could have nothing to say as 
to the use of her money. That a man, no 
matter if he be a drunkard who spends all 
his wife’s earnings for liquor, had all the 
qualifications of a voter, while decent 
women had no voice in the laws that gov- 
erned them. He asked the question: ‘‘Is 
this right?” In closing he said that ‘the 


-gentlemen must keep their eyes peeled, for 


the ladies were surely coming.” 

I think it wise in him to recognize the 
inevitable, and he did so gracefully. Of 
course he alluded to his bettér half a num- 
ber of times, for she was one of the ladies 
who worked at the polls. I think his re- 
marks stirred up the thoughts of some 
others, for in response to the toast, **The 
City of Malden,” the respondent alluded 
to woman suffrage ironically by bringing 
in the expression. **When women marched 
in solid phalanx to the polls,”’ as though 
he was afraid that he would stand a poor 
chance then. But it seems to me that 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 
N. R. N. THOMAS. 
Maplewood, Mass. 


_ 
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THE GARRISON LYCEUM. 


The Garrison Lyceum, an organization 
of young colored men in this city, cele- 
brated the third anniversary of its forma- 
tion, and the 79th birthday anniversary of 
its namesuke, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, by a 
literary and musical entertainment at 
Charles St. Church, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 10. The Lyceum is composed 
mostly of young men who have come to 
Boston from the South since the war, and 
who are earnestly striving for self-improve- 
ment by reading, study, and debate. Their 
weekly meetings excite so much interest 
and arg so fully attended that the room in 
which they are held is already proving in- 
adequate, and larger quarters will soon be 
necessary. It is now desired to establish 
a library for the use of the members of the 
Lyceum, and we trust that many who read 
this notice will feel moved to send dona- 
tions of such good and useful books as 
they can spare from their shelves to the 
office of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, marked 
“For the Garrison Lyceum.” Anti-slavery 
literature will be especially welcome. The 
Lyceum deserves all possible encourage- 
ment. 





vinanifijlipibioititionmens 
WOMEN INVENTORS, 


The following patents have been granted 
to women during the week ending Nov. 
25, 1884: 

Sarah A. Beolt, Norfolk, Va., Combined 
Folding-Chair and Bath-Tub. 

Mary Bidwell, Springfield, Ohio, Hand- 
Protector. 

Alice B. Bromwell, Washington, D. C., 
Blotting Thimble or Pad. 

Isora Elder, San Francisco, Cal., Em- 
broidery Frame. 





No. Al. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Lavinia S. Goopwin has lately 
contributed to the Watchman a series of in- 
teresting papers on silk-culture. 

MATHILDE BLInp is about to publish in 
London an Italian novel called ‘“Tarantel- 
la.” ‘The time of the story is 1845. 

Iba Lewis, the Grace Darling of Amer- 
ica, has united with a Methodist church at 
Newport, R. I. 

Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie) is said to be engaged on a new 
novel. 

Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT will be the 
guest of Mrs. James T. Fields, 148 Charles 
Street, after the holidays. 

Miss SARAH F. EARLE, of the Worcester 
Public Library, is in Berlin, Prussia. She 
will remain abroad this winter. 

Miss MAup St. Pierre, of Tennessee, 
proposes to bring a supply of spring water 
from Lookout Mountain to her native city 
Chattanooga, and is organizing a company 
for that purpose, 

Mrs. WEBB, widow of Capt. Webb, the 
famous swimmer who died in the whirl- 
pool at Niagara, has returned to England 
with her two children, and is living with 
her father, at West Kensington. 

Mrs. Z. N. McCoy, of Txcoma, Wash- 
ington Territory, is filling the position of 
clerk of the jury now in session, and it is 
conceded by all parties that she is the best 
clerk they have ever had. Another wom- 
an, Mrs. ELLIson, is acting as builiff. 


SIGNORA GIUSEPPINA CATANI has passed 
a brilliant examination before the Medical 
Faculty of the Bologna University. One 
of the Bolognese papers calls her ‘the 
first Italian who has given a sister to Hip- 
pocrates.” 

Miss ATTILIA ASSING, a wealthy lady 
who has lived long in Europe, has, it is re- 
ported, left a fund of $10,000 for Frederick 
Douglass, in honor of his work in the 
emancipation of the slaves. She also 
leaves him her library. 

Mrs. Mary B. DopGe, whose short 
poems, contributed to various periodicals, 
have been read with pleasure by so many 
thousands, has in the press a volume of her 
collected poems, which is to appear under 
the title of “The Gray Masque.” 

Miss FLORENCE FINCH was married last 
week to Mr. Allen P. Kelly, with whom 
she has long been associated through her 
newspaper work. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly are 
joint proprietors of the Lowell Bell, and 
will edit it together. Good fortune to 
them and their paper! 


Miss M. C. Newton and Mrs. GEO. 
Burt, of the tirm of Geo. Burt & Co., are 
engaged in the manufacture of *-Burt’s pa- 
tent self-adjusting music-rack for bass 
drums” and of **Hoffman’s patent music- 
holder for band instruments,” at Terre 
Haute, Ind. The ladies begin with the 
raw material, sheet metal, and do all the 
work except the plating. ‘They had a 
brisk trade during the late campaign, and 
have contributed samples of their goods 
to the women’s exhibit at New Orleans. 


Mrs. L. J. LAMPHERE, of Des Moines, 
Ta., has issued a ** Reference Book for Chau- 
tauqua Readers;” Mrs. Henrierra Cos- 
GROVE, of Lafayette, from the Lakeside 
Press of Chicago, a book of instruction in 
oil, water color, cameo, lustre and other 
painting, entitled ‘Amateur Art;” and 
Miss EpDNA JACKSON has a serial. **That 
Girl,” now running in Our IHerald, which 
will soon appear in book form. These 
three ladies are all sisters of Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar. 

COUNTESS BALDELLI, the able secretary 
of the Anti-Vivisection Society. writes 
from Florence, Italy, that a great advance 
has been achieved by the municipality al- 
lowing her society to refuse all dogs and 
other creatures found strayed or “in 
pound” to the physiologists. This, as 
compared with the time when Professor 
Schiff used to take for his experiments six 
dogs a day, besides other animals, testifies 
strongly to the unwearied energy and 
courage with which the ladies have worked. 


Mrs. JULIA Warp HOwE has a fur- 
nished house assigned to her at New Or- 
leans, by the Committee of the Exhibit. 
Before she left this city Mrs. Howe se- 
lected her assistants from this State, and on 
her arrival at New Orleans she will call 
together the heads of departments from 
the several States, and select from each 
the appropriate persons and number of 
those who will especially co-operate with 
her in the management of the Woman’s 
Department. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION, 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Mr. John C. Wyman read a letter from 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton in which she gave 
as her belief that the enfranchisement of 
woman seemed at hand. Men were gen- 
erally oblivious to the first principles of 
justiceto women. She spoke of the power- 
ful influence that women could exert in the 
salvation of the government, in the pre- 
vention of crime. She referred, sarcastic- 
ally, to an argument made by an English 
speaker, that woman would lose her bloom 
if she tock the platform, by saying that 
Frances Power Cobbe seemed not to have 
lost her freshness of fave or modesty in 
speaking for woman. Mrs. Stanton urged 
women not to defer the success of the 
movement by unwise action and unsound 
argument. Leckie had said that success 
was not due to the character of the cause 
or the strength of the argument, but to the 
predisposition of society to receive it. And 
so we must preach the new gospel of dig- 
nity of woman, the right of self-govern- 
ment and of individual action. 

Letters were also read from Congress- 
men Hoar and Long, of Massachusetts, 
offering their congratulations, and express- 
ing sympathy with the cause. 

Hon. Abraham Payne, of Providence, 
said, having listened to the arguments of 
the ladies and gentlemen, he felt like say- 
ing, with the Hon Tristam Burgess, on a 
public occasion, **Who shall speak after 
Cicero? Who shal! paint after Raphael?” 
In regard to the final success of the cause, 
there were some obstacles to overcome, 
among which were the following: First, 
the habit of studying and investigating the 
principles lying at the foundation of the 

overnment of the country had fallen into 

isuse. ‘This government is a democracy, 
the reverse of autocracy, and the republic 
is a representative democracy, and accord- 
ing to the Declaration of Independence 
and the understanding of our forefathers, 
this should represent everybody qualified 
to participate in the government. ‘This 
matter is much forgotten in discussions 
nowadays, and re-examination of these 

rinciples is wanted. Again, a common 
mpression, in these later times, growing 
out of the defects in our system, is a dis- 
trust of a government of, for, and by the 
people. This is shallow ground, but quite 
natural. Evils have developed in the last 
quarter of a century, and it is not strange 
that some may think it a failure. One 
man, in the last presidential campaign, 
said, in his sei ogrey & “If I vote for one 
man, I am afraid to live, and if I vote for 
the other, I am afraid to die.” ‘These evils 
spring principally from the ‘:dry-rot” of 
people whose right to participate in the 
government no one contests. Who is the 
most liable to contempt, the poor man who 
sells his vote, or the man who buys it to 
get office? [Applause.] Selfishness and 
corruption are found in the upper classes. 
The remedy comes when women, with 
their conscientiousness, intuitive morality, 
and wise judgment can deposit their vote. 
Again, there is apathy among women, to a 
considerable extent, which must be over- 
come. It is our duty to our mothers, 
wives, and sisters to urge them to seek for 
and obtain positions of responsibility and 
influence for the welfare of the State, be- 
cause it needs them, that suffrage may be 
universally extended to woman. Changes 
in social and political affairs cannot be 
brought about by logic and reasoning al- 
together. The revolution must be wrought 
by various combining causes. You cannot 
convert men by logical argument. You 
cannot melt an iceberg by building artificial 
fires around it in Iceland, but when it floats 
in a warmer climate it will melt of itself. 
And so with the iceberg or barrier against 
woman suffrage, it will not melt ina cold 
climate, but when brought within the at- 
mosphere of Mrs. Stanton, the able ad- 
dresses of Lucy Stone and Susan Anthony, 
and the magnihoent oratory of Frederick 
Douglass, it must inevitably dissolve. 

Miss Hindman gave interesting illustra- 
tions of her point that women while dis- 
franchised were powerless and helpless to 
secure their rights. She spoke particular- 
ly of experiences met in Pennsylvania and 
in the West, where petitions had been dis- 
regarded and ridiculed. She counselled 
the women to renewed efforts and agitation 
at home and in public, and believed that 
the indications pointed to an early consum- 
mation of their hearts’ desires. 

Mrs. Chace believed in the presentation 
of petitions and the ceaseless agitation of 
the subject at home and before men, so that 
they would give their assistance to the 
movement, whether they were tired and 
disgusted with the constant solicitation, or 
were actuated by a sense of right and just- 
ice. 

A letter was then read from Margaret 
Bridget Lucas, a sister of John and Jacob 
Bright, from England, in which she writes 
that the prospects of the success of the 
suffrage movement in England were prom- 
ising. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mrs. Chace called the meeting to order. 
The hall was thronged. 

Win. I. Bowditch spoke of the early ef- 
forts of Garrison in behalf of the slave, of 
his vain appeals to the church, to the bar, 
to the constitution. Now negro slavery 
was dead, and there were none so poor as 
to do it reverence; the church no longer 
found edification in the catechism for 
slaves, and even the South found itself bet- 
ter off with free than with slave labor. 
Thus the truths of forty years ago had been 
vindicated. ‘The speaker said that the issue 
between the tariff and free trade was a 
question of expediency; the question of 
woman suffrage was not one of expediency, 
but of justice and of right. 


Here the meeting was interrupted by a 
buzz of conversation in the ante-room. It 
appeared that the ante-room and halls were 
thronged with those who could not get in, 
and asked that a speaker be sent out to ad- 
dress them. 





Mr. John C. Wyman—We want a larger 
State than Rhode Island to hold a Woman 
Suffrage Convention in, after this. [Laugh- 
ter. 

r. Wyman and Rev. Mr. Hinckley went 
out to attend the overflow meeting. 


Mr. Bowditch continued. We regret that 
we have no abstract of his address. 
Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison said : 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—We have just 
passed through an exciting political con- 
test. Conscientious men have been divided 
in their views. Party lines seemed never 
so indistinct. With some the question 
narrowed itself to a choice between two 
candidates, both censurable from a morai 
standpoint. With others, who declined to 
choose either evil, the alternative of refus- 
ing to vote at all, or to vote for a hopeless 
candidate, was accepted. Like the man in 
the comic paper, they took to the fence, 
because the walking was cleaner. The 
battle raged through all the reformatory 
camps. ‘The temperance army was by no 
means a unit, although it had a saint for its 
standard-bearer. Among the woman suf- 
fragists there were blows given and taken, 
and there are scars to show. 

The kindred nature of reforms has come 

to be an axiom. The veteran temperance 
lecturer, Charles Jewett, used to say, 
‘“*When I came to a town where I was un- 
acquainted. I always went to the postmas- 
ter and asked, ‘Who are the subscribers to 
the Liberator here? Experience had 
taught me that whenever I could find an 
abolitionist, [ could find also a teetotaler 
and hospitable entertainment.” A woman’s 
rights lecturer, or one persecuted for re- 
ligious heresy, would have found the same 
rule to apply. Reforms being so closely 
allied, it follows that the lesson of one is 
applicable to all, and to disregard the 
teachings of experience in methods and 
philosophy is needlessly to walk into pit- 
falls. 
The anti-slavery movement stands al- 
most unique in history. Apparently the 
most hopeless of causes, it revolutionized 
institutions, customs, and government 
within a space of less than forty years, and 
its earliest advocates were privileged to 
take a retrospective view years after its 
successful consuinmation. Unparalleled 
felicity ! 

It seems impossible for any new reform 
to meet discouragements it did not encoun- 
ter, persecutions more deadly, temptations 
more alluring. Its severest battles were, 
alas, with foes of its own household, and 
to the impartial reader of history, the wis- 
dom of its guidance must appear impres- 
sive. The universality of its principles, 
applicable to all times and races, was never 
lost sight of by its leaders. ‘They were 
ever careful to avoid dwarfing its grandeur 
by confining it to the African race. It was 
impartial and world-wide, and it was a fa- 
vorite expression of the pioneer that here- 
after the downtrodden and oppressed of 
all nations could draw from the anti-slav- 
ery reform sentiments, examples, and in- 
spiration fitting every case and every clime. 

As a lineal descendant of the anti-slav- 
ery agitation, born in its struggles and 
nurtured on its breast, the cause of woman 
suffrage owes a filinl regard to the pre- 
cepts and the admonitions of its progeni- 
tor. 

The campaign torch is extinguished, the 
processions have dispersed, the newspa- 
pers are again decent reading. ‘The 
wrought-up feelings which more or less 
influenced us all are now calm. The can- 
didate dreaded by so many of our friends 
is ordained by the voters to be our ruler. 
The verdict is made up. 

“The moving finger writes, and having writ 

Moves on. ‘Nor piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel aalf a line, 

Or all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


So, freed from party strife, we can once 
more turn to principles, which no election 
can alter, and from the judgment of which 
no official can escape. 

In the beginning of every organized ef- 
fort to effect reform, the moral aspects 
eclipse completely the political. Necessa- 
rily a mere handful, numerically con- 
temptible, the reformers can have no po- 
litical aspirations or expectations. It is 
the stage which Lowell describes :— 


“Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share 
her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to be just.”’ 

Then high ideas obtain and principles 
shape the rules of living. ‘The conscious- 
ness of being almost alonein a right cause 
nerves the body and exalts the mind. Then 
reformers are knit together by persecution 
into an unselfish brotherhood. The high- 
est virtue is attainable under such condi- 
tions, and the martyr spirit adds an ecstasy 
and exaltation to life. As the truth be- 
gins to spread, touching gradually the 
heart, the conscience, or the intellect of 
the community, converts announce .them- 
selves and join the pioneers, and many 
whose opposition has been disarmed and 
whose sympathy has been aroused, but 
whose courage is insufficient to incur the 
edium which such association brings, form 
the outward ripple of the enlarging circle. 

All the time, more potent than the argu- 
ments or eloquence of the reformers. 
their most effective coadjutor is the wron 
itself, verifying their denunciations, an 
justifying their cause in the eyes of hu- 
manity. But with the accession of numbers 
comes danger. The temptation is to use 
political means in preference to moral. 
Politics is the science of numbers and not 
of morality. The election of a successful 
candidate does not necessarily record the 
triumph of justice, but the transient feel- 
ing and opinion of a majority. Instead of 
the voice of the people being the voice of 
God, it is often the voice of the adversary, 
as when it elected Presidents to do the 
bidding of the slaveholders. Nobody pre- 
vends that the best party represents the 
highest abstract principles. Such a party 
would have no chance. The best it can do 
is to represent the highest average possi- 
ble, and in its platforms it must be more 
eager to suppress and tone down its true 
aims than it is to define them clearly. A 
too ardent expression of principle may cost 





it defeat from the disaffection of conserva- 
tives who are alarmed. Now when the 
reformers are numerous enough to have 

litical weight, the temptation comes to 
ower the standard for the sake of imme- 
diate political influence. Then dissensions 
begin, ambitions are aroused, and jealous- 
ies alienate old friends. Unfortunate is 
the reform whose leaders are then tempted 
from their impregnable moral fortress. 
‘The progress of the anti-slavery move- 
ment illustrates the case. 

‘Turn to the early files of the Liberator 
and mark the unity of the abolitionists. 
Towards each other their sentiments and 
language were affectionate and brotherly. 
after the apostolic manner. Their world 
was yet too small to admit of dissensions, 
and the attacks of the common enemy kept 
the ranks closed up. As the cause drew 
steadily to it new adherents, it drew diffi- 
culties also. Many would gladly join it if 
it would only change its policy a little; 
abate its severe denunciations of the 
church, placate society. and modify its 
arraignment of pelitical parties. In short, 
the abolitionists were beseeched to cease to 
be unpopular and to exchange the ‘‘cross” 
for **beds of flowery ease.” When such 
professed friends were disregarded. they 
joined the enemy in denunciation of the 
fanatics, and became often more bitter than 
the unregenerate defenders of slavery. In 
the nature of things, the anti-slavery move- 
ment soon pervaded t’ e political world, 
touching not only established parties, but 
making itself the basis of « new political 
party which was at last to displace all 
others. Instead of harmonizing, the re- 
formers and the leaders of the new party 
at once antagonized each other. ‘The abo- 
litionists protested against the compromises 
and lack of fidelity to principle which po- 
litical action involved. The Liberty party 
men denounced the abolitionists for not 
taking political action and for being im- 
practicable theorists. Had the abolition- 
ists listened to these practical men, low- 
ered the ideal standard and gone into the 
political struggle, American history would 
have had a different reading to-day. Like 
all parties, the Liberal party as it broadened 
into the Free Soil party, and the latter, as it 
swelled to the great Republican paity, 
lessened continually its aims, abated its 
early boldness, and, from an abolition par- 
ty, degenerated into one that only sought 
to prevent the extension of slavery to vir- 
gin soil. Meanwhile, the methods of the 
reformers were unchanged. Regardless 
of all parties, mindful of a single purpose, 
—immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion,—they neither excused nor palliated 
the shortcomings of society, church, or 
party. It was their function to declare the 
unadulterated gospel and to hew to the 
moral line. At this day their wisdom needs 
no vindication. As creators of moral senti- 
ment, they moulded parties and stamped 
the grave judgment of posterity on faith- 
less popular idols. 

It is related of Joshua R. Giddings. one 
of the acutest as well as one of the truest 
of the political abolitionists, that in a close 
contest on the Western Reserve, he sent 
for Stephen and Abby Foster to go through 
his district, preaching radical anti slavery. 
Although he knew that they would make 
a target of himself and party, and de- 
nounce both roundly for inconsistency in 
supporting a pro-slavery Constitution, he 
also knew that wherever their burning 
words were spoken, the political anti-sla- 
very sentiment must increase, and his tri- 
umphant return to Congress vindicated his 
forecast and illustrated the political power 
of the handful of men who, as a matter of 
principle, abstained from voting, and were 
accused of losing their influence in conse- 
quence. ‘The pertinency of this retrospect 
is in its application. 

The woman suffrage movement has long 
passed its martyr age. Ridicule has ceased 
its vulgarity and cheap wit; men of both 
parties politically ambitious have profess- 
ed the faith; in numbers the believers in 
equal rights have swelled to an army. 
‘Three vast Territories have decreed that 
women shall vote, and several States are 
on the anxious seats waiting for the touch 
of the spirit to be born again. ‘The prog- 
ress of the cause is imperial. As in a 
storm-tossed vessel nearing the destined 
port, the impatience of the voyagers grows 
apace when the horizon shows signs of 
land, so are we apt, marking the long track 
behind us and the short line ahead, to re- 
pine at the slow finish. The temptation is 
great to supplement the natural forces 
which are bearing us surely onward. It 
shows itself in an eagerness to hail this 
party or that governor as a means of suc- 
cess. Both may be unworthy and use our 
shibboleth for personal ends. ‘The disap- 
pointment sure to follow produces a de- 
pressing effect. The insistence in every 
political campaign that our issue is the 
paramount one, although it does not so 
demonstrate itself, does not tend to elevate 
the cause. Its firmest adherents, recogniz- 
ing that its political hour has not struck, 
mostly choose to vote on the declared is- 
sue of the day. 

‘To make my meaning clear, the desire to 
force the hand of the political dial breeds 
a temper and habit alien to the calmness 
and certitude of the reformer. What gain 
if it does register an advance it cannot 
hold? Its index -_ is moved by the 
popular sentiment low. Control that 
and the record may be left to itself. 

For thirty years, with intermissions, the 
statute books of Massachusetts have con- 
tained strict prohibition laws. The dial 
has been made to represent the sentiment 
of the Commonwealth as level with the de- 
mand for the abolition of the public sale of 
liquors. Why has the law been disregard- 
ed and ineffective? Because it is not sus- 
tained by the people. It has not been dif- 
ficult to persuade legislators to vote for 
prohibition. Had they truly represented 
their constituencies, a way would have been 
found to rigidly enforce the enactments. 
They are not enforced because the senti- 
ment of the State is not of the total absti- 
nent kind. ‘The rulers of the Common- 
wealth, who are sworn to execute the laws, 
the judges who are under oath to vindi- 
cate them, the very legislators who voted 
for them, are conspicuous violators of the 





statutes. Fashion flouts the cause of tem- 
perance, and to think that the reform has 
triumphed when the law is passed is to 
solace oneself with a delusion. 

These reflections force themselves upon 
suffragists every election day. Happy 
are they when. as in city elections. their 
vote may often have a direct bearing on 
the cause they have at heart. But ina 
State or national election, when public 
sentiment has not yet forced the issue, it 
seems a waste of vitality to get excited 
over a matter not at stake. It brings to 
mind Emerson’s ‘**Not so hot, my little 
man.” A crisis is a good thing at times. 
but a series of crises wear out the proper 
enthusiasm. I recall many and many an 
event that seemed to ardent and despond- 
ent anti-slavery souls the climax of de- 
struction, and I recall also the unruffled 
calm of the serene leaders, who could 
smile at such alarms and confidently affirm 
the triumph of the good cause. 

Do I therefore deprecate attention to 

olitics? Nothing is to be closer watched 

y suffragists. Like Mordecai at the 
king’s gate, let them sit and bear testimo- 
ny and witness. But let them be more 
anxious to furnish the gage of battle than 
to be blinded by the dust of the conflict. 
From the serener heights of principle 
they can more surely direct the battle. 

In a democracy laws come from the peo- 
ple up. not from the rulers down. We 
cannot get our woman suffrage petitions 
granted. because the people are not con- 
verted toour principles. Missionary work 
is needed, and meetings like this are more 
effective than caucuses or political bar- 
gainings. The women are not with us. 
Indifference, ignorance, fashion, the pres- 
sure of the struggle for existence. combine 
to keep minds narrowed and incapable of 
grasping great principles. ‘lo carry light to 
such, to awaken conscience, to magnify the 
neglected work, to assert the grandeur of a 
humanity which knows no inequality of 
sex, is to present a theme worthy the high- 
est eloquence and the most lavish gifts. 

**Without haste and without pause,” is a 
fitting motto. Our movement should be 
dignified, unyielding, irresistible, undis- 
turbed by the transient success of men and 
parties,—the puppets of the hour. 

“Yet, not the less for them or thee 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 

Which God repeats.”’ 


I confess toa personal disappointment 
at much of the discussion that fills our 
woman suffrage papers. One rises from 
their perusal at times with feelings of re- 
gret more than of inspiration. I protest 
against being urged to vote for a corrupt 
man because he is ostensibly friendly to 
our object. As one who considers woman 
suffrage the most important reform of the 
day, I would rather see an honest oppo- 
nent elected than an unprincipled adherent. 
Nothing can be suffered at the hands of an 
opponent actuated by principle, however 
mistaken, comparable with the damage 
that an alliance with a demagogue like 
Butler can inflict. Why should we re- 
strain our indignant censure of bad _politi- 
cal aspirants because they will favor wom- 
an suffrage if successful? Is such aid of 
value? It will ever be remembered to 
O’Connell’s honor, that when he was be- 
seeched not to identify himself with the 
American abolitionists, because it would 
bring unpopularity to the struggling cause 
of Ireland, he spurned such reasoning, and 
proclaimed that whatever might become of 
Ireland, in the name of humanity he would 
denounce the blood-stained American slave- 
holders. 

“Let them blame me,—in America let me be 
execrated by them—let their support be taken 
from Ireland—Slavery, I denounce you wherever 
you are! Come freedom, come oppression to Ire- 
land—let Ireland be as she may—I will have my 
conscience clear before God.’’ 


In the same spirit why should we not 
say, Come woe or weal to the cause we 
love, no desire to forward it shall ever re- 
strain us from denouncing unworthy men 
or parties? Did Treland suffer in conse- 
quence? ‘The moral universe would have 
been a delusion if such action had not 
doubly exalted the Irish cause. Kossuth 
gave us the reverse of this picture. Full 
of enthusiasm and self-sacritice for Hun- 
gary, he hoped to advance his mission to 
this country by ignoring the burning ques- 
tion of American slavery, and in its blight- 
ing presence he became dumb and recre 
ant to humanity. Far be it from us to 
push onr cause at the expense of one man- 
ly word withheld when honesty demands 
it. 
When Horace Mann went to Antioch 
College as its president, the institution 
was weighted with a heavy debt. ‘To him 
came one saying, “I will pay one-sixth if 
you will promise that no negro shall enter 
its halls.” ‘Let it perish first,” was the 
indlgnant reply. 

If by using questionable means we could 
write the enfranchisement of women on 
the statute hooks of every State, integrity 
would forbid the bargain. As Mr. Phil- 
lips once nobly said, “*‘We were not put 
intothis world to free the slaves, but to do 
right ” 

In such a spirit there can be nothing but 
unity. Menand parties may come and go, 
but unaltered and unalterable shall the 
touchstone of the great cause test them all. 
Its advocates will not stand cap in hand in 
the lobbies of Congress and the State Leg- 
islatures begging for justice; but states- 
men and politicians shall seek the humble 
headquarters of the reform for signs to 
steer by, as Sumner and Wilson used to 
climb the many stairs to the anti slavery 
office. on their return fron: Washington, to 
take counsel and consult the moral com- 
pass. Not less shall we influence legisla- 
tures and voters, but we shall present de- 
mands instead of supplicating for favors. 
Shakespeare says, ‘Nice customs curt’sy 
to great kings,” and it is time that law- 
makers should salute the king that is com- 
ing to his own. 

The omens are in the heavens for all to 
see. Argument, reason, wisdom, common- 
sense, the world’s thinkers, are all with 
us, and prejudice only bars the way. ‘To 
conquer it we must still concern ourselves 





more about sowing the seed than of reap- 
ing the harvest which is sure to come. 


MISS HINDMAN. 


Miss Hindman, of Pennsylvania, spoke 
of her observations in Massachusetts, Péenn- 
sylvania, andelsewhere. After the enfran- 
chisement of women had been accomplish- 
ed. her interests would be better looked out 
for and protected, because she would nave 
: share in the suffrage which chose legisla- 

ors. 

Brief addresses were also made by John 
C. Wyman, Esq., and Frederick Douglass. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The closing session was held in Black- 
stone Hall. ‘The hall was thronged. Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace was in the chair. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston. de- 
livered an earnest and impressive address. 
When gamblers and horse-thieves had 
votes, pure, refined. respectable women 
ought surely to have that privilege. Wom- 
en were not better than men, but different. 
They were more temperate. If the saloons 
of Providence depended on women for sup- 
port, nine-tenths would close up. At pres- 
ent there was not voting power enough be- 
hind the laws restraining the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor to compel the officials to en- 
force those laws. Strict enforcement meant 
their defeat at the next election. Women 
were more peaceable than men. An ele- 
ment of amenity was needed in our poli- 
ties, and it would be found in the hearts of 
the womenof America. Women respected 
thelaw. Statistics proved that men violat- 
ed the law ten times as often as women, 
and the crimes which men committed were 
usually more heinous than those of wom- 
en. ‘The vast majority of convicts in the 
penitentiaries were men; in some peniten- 
tiaries there were no women. Woman suf- 
frage meant peace, temperance, sobriety, 
economy, public order. ‘The State of Roger 
Williams ought to lead in the reform, and 
build up on this virgin soil a true republic. 
It ought to give the ballot to its women on 
the same terms asto itsmen. Senator An- 
thony had elevated the woman suffrage is- 
sue to the position of a great national ques- 
tion, and had made a noble speech in the 
Senate in advocacy. Senator Anthony 
lived and died an advocate of woman sut- 
frage. [Applause.] 

Miss Susan Bs Anthony was received 
with hearty applause. She paid a grateful 
tribute to the memory of Paulina Wright 
Davis. The year had been sad with the 
record of distinguished dead, who had been 
prominent in their support of woman suf- 
frage. Among these were Bishop Simpson 
and Senator Anthony, who, on the 12th 
day of Decembey, 1866, moved to strike 
the word *‘male” from a bill regulating the 
suffrage in the District of Columbia; Sarah 
Pugh, the friend and companion of Lucre- 
tia Mott; and others. Miss Anthony urged 
her hearers to endeavor to obtain the con- 
sent of Congress to submit to the State 
Legislatures an amendment providing that 
no citizen shall be disfranchised on ac- 
count of sex. She spoke with gratitude of 
the report of a majority of a committee of 
the Senate last spring, in favor of submit- 
ting a woman suffrage amendment to the 
State. Senator Anthony appended his con- 
sent to that report in the following clause: 

“The constitution is wisely conservative 
in the provision for its own amendment. 
It is eminently proper that, whenever a 
large number of the people have indicated 
a desire for an amendment, the judgment of 
the amending power should be consulted. 
In view of the extensive agitation of the 
question of woman suffrage, and the num- 
erous and respectable petitions that have 
been presented to Congress in its support, 
I unite with the committee in recommend- 
ing that the proposed amendment be sub- 
mitted to the States.” 

‘*‘Well may Rhode Island be proud,” said 
Miss Anthony, “of the hand that penned 
that clause. I wrote to Senator Anthony 
that it was worth a whole volume of rhet- 
oric, because it acknowledged that the agi- 
tation was sufficiently respectable in num- 
bers and character to justify the submis- 
sion of the proposed amendment. [na 
communication, under date of March 4, 
1884, Senator Anthony wrote to me as fol- 
lows: 

“The enfranchisement of woman is one 
of those great reforms which will come 
with the progress of civilization, and when 
it comes, those who witness it will wonder 
that it has been so long delayed. The main 
argument against it is that the women 
themselves do not desire it. Many men do 
not desire it, as is evidenced by their omis- 
sion to exercise it. But they are not there- 
fore deprived of it. I do not understand 
that you purpose compulsory suffrage, al- 
though Iam not sure that that would not 
be for the public advantage, as applied to 
both sexes. A woman has a right to vote 
in a corporation of which she is a stock- 
holder, and that she does not generally ex- 
ercise that right is not an argument against 
the right itself. The progress that is mak- 
ing in the direction of your efforts is satis- 
factory and encouraging.” 

Miss Anthony went on to state that of 
124 members who voted against the pro- 
posed amendment in the House, all were 
Democrats except four; of the eighty-five 
who voted ‘‘yes,” all were Republicans ex- 
cept thirteen. She urged Congressional 
agitation as the method most likely to se- 
cure success. 

Mr. John C. Wyman, Esq., approached 
the subject at first in an amusing way, 
which elicited applause and laughter, but 
followed with a pathetic and impressive 
argument in favor of woman suffrage. 

‘The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer avowed him- 
self in favor of asuffrage restricted neither 
by property or education. He made an 
earnest argument for the cause. 

Mrs. Chace said she had expected to have 
there a lady who had been a prominent ad- 
vocate of the cause in Rhode Island, but 
who now lived in Massachusetts, and 

would not leave her baby to attend the 
Convention, although she could have left it 
in good hands. [Laughter and applause. ] 
The Rev. Mr. Hinckley read a letter from 
Anna Garlin Spencer, in which she said: 
‘There is one tyrant whose reign will 
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not be shortened or mitigated by Demo- 
cratic principles, even * grand conven- 
tions in State Houses. It is needless to 
say that that ruler is the baby in the house- 
hold, or, as the poet puts it, ‘the bald-head- 
ed tyrant from no man’s land.’ Were it 
not for the negative of this despot, I should 
be with you on the oceasion of your meet- 
ing for the first time, in the State House.” 
The remainder of the letter showed plainly 
that there was no wavering in Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s adherence to the woman suffrage 
cause. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass, of Washington, 
took occasion to defend Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood. He expressed himself as confident 
of the ultimate triumph of the woman suf- 
frage cause. 

The Convention closed with a few time- 
ly and appropriate words from the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. B. Chace. 


—_—___#9o—____—_—_- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
LITTLE ROSE’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 





She was a little, lame maiden, with face as pale as a 
shroud, 

With eyes like star-shine glimmering through the snow 
of a summer cloud, 

Yet you dreamed that angels walked with her and 
talked with her aloud. 


She was only a boot-black’s sister—a pagan, some 
would say— 
For scarce she knew the name of Christ, or “the why” 
of Christmas day ; 
Yet those who saw her still, sweet face grew better 
and tried to pray. 


We think of a Rose as blushing red, not white as flakes 
of snow; 

But Heaven has sun for the palest flower, and Rose 
had “Brother Joe.” 

His love came close to her and said, “Yer all that I’ve 
got, yer know.” 


You sneer, no doubt, at love told thus in dialect of the 
street, 

But wee Rose heard again and again, and always 
found it sweet, 

And eang all day, as she waited for the sound of boy- 
ish feet. 


The Christmas bells rang merrily all over the crowded 
town, 

While as soft as wind-blown plumage the winter 
snow came down; 

But the skies grew clear at sunset-tide, and wore a 
golden crown. 


And Joe, with his Rose, stole slowly down the creak- 
ing attic stair, 

To leave bebind for a little space the press of daily 
care, 

For they meant to haunt an old church-door, and see 
the Christmas fare. 


The old brown church, a relic left by the city’s rush- 
ing tide, 

That beat with the rude strength of the sea against its 
time-worn side, 

To the children’s eyes seemed fairer far than shrines 
of modern pride. 


But Rose’s heart grew heavy as stone—they were so 
far, though near, 

Those great green branches glittering with light and 
Christmas cheer; 

And she whispered, sobbing softly, ‘Why can’t we go 
an’ hear?”’ 


And Joe—his keen eye noted well that still the guests 
were few, 

And with tender care he helped her into a quaint old 
pew, 

Saying, ‘““They’re rough on fellers, but they’ll be good 
to you!” 


There, without a wedding garment, half-sad in her 
delight, 

Because her brother stood alone out in the winter 
night, 

Rose sat, almost unnoted even by the sexton’s sight. 


Both chant and prayer were over, and a tender child. 
voice told 

Of the Christ-child in a manger—of the song that ne’er 
is old, 

And the star that lighted the wise men bearing their 
myrrh and gold. 


*Twas a fairy-maiden told the tale; ‘* Gold-locks” 
would name her well, 

And her sweet tones held the listeners as if beneath a 
spell; 

No wonder that Rose, forgetful, cried, “Oh! Where's 
He now? Please tell!” 


All eyes were turned to the corner where the little 
waif crouched low, 

When a sharp cry struck the silence like sound of 
an angry blow: 

“Fire! Fire! The church in danger!” and the crowd 
swayed to and fro. 


“The church has caught,”’ cried another, and a panic 
struck the throng, 

And in the rush of its current, poor Rose was borne 
along. 

The rest of the frightened little ones bad helpers brave 
and strong; 


But she had only the crutch, alas, that mocked her 
feeble hold, 

And as just behind her was carried the child with the 
locks of gold, 

Bhe fell like a stricken creature, while the torrent on- 
ward rolled. 


“No danger!’ shouted the pastor, “‘we are safe as in 
the street :” 

Till at last the people heeded and the surges ceased to 
beat 

Round the little faded blossom that was dying at their 
feet. 


They bore her close to the Christmas tree with all its 
fruitage bright, 

And one, with a skilful hand, said low, ‘“The end will 
come to-night. 

It was not the blow that killed her, but the shock of 
sudden fright.” 


Little Gold-locks bent to kiss her cheek, when swift 
the half-shut eyes 

Leaped open, in their misty depths the dawn of glad 
surprise, 

As though she saw an angel-face, and this were Para_ 
dise. 


“Tell the story again,”’ she said, and her voice scarce 
stirred the air, 

But Gold-locks heard, and told with tears of the Man- 
ger-child so fair; 

And Rose spoke softly, when she paused, “Tell Jce 
he mustn’t care.” 





The sweet voice died in a haze of words the watchers 
could not hear, 

A change crept o'er the childish face,—they spoke to 
a deaf'ning ear, . 

But Gold-locks fancied that she said—‘*The Manger- 
child is bere !”’ 

So Christmas came to her but once, but came with 
Heaven's cheer. 

ee 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
DOLLY'S FRIEND. 


BY EVA MARSH TAPPAN. 








Yesterday morning, a letter came from 
my sister who lives in the country, not 
only “twelve miles from a lemon,” but 
twelve miles from any toys better adapted 
to delight the childish heart than a penny- 
whistle or a tin horse. In the letter was 
written : 

‘I know you are as busy as you can be 
with your Christmas work, but it would be 
a favor to us all if you would do one bit of 
shopping for me. I want a doll for Hope, 
the prettiest one that can be bought, and 
—here’s one sweet morsel for you—I will 
not limit the vost. I want to keep Hope a 
child as long as I can, and if a French doll 
will do it, it will not in the least trouble 
me to wear my last winter’s bonnet anoth- 
er season.” 

Of course I was busy with Christmas 
work; who isn’t, about the third week in 
December? But, on the other hand, my 
mind is often busy with thoughts of Hope, 
for I am very fond of my small niece. 
Moreover, if there is one store that [ pre- 
fer to visit rather than any other, it is a 
toy shop. And so, yesterday afternoon, I 
laid down my brushes and palette, and 
started on my expedition, with a gold piece 
of comfortable size chinking in ny pocket- 
book, and a warm thought of little Hope in 
my heart that almost made me fancy I felt 
the child-fingers of my small niece clasp- 
ing my own. 

‘To select just what I wanted was a work 
of time, for I meant that Hope should have 
the prettiest doll in the city; but at last I 
saw just what I wanted, a Jumeau baby 
that would sit or stand, or hold her arms 
and legs just as her small mamma might 
wish. She had brown eyes, and long, 
goldy-brown hair that hung in loose waves 
to her waist, and the prettiest cheeks and 
lips and dimpled hands that were ever be- 
stowed upon any doll. ‘Then I chose little 
bronze boots and blue stockings, and a toy 
watch, and comb and brush, and a little 
blue hood and cloak edged with down, and 
a tiny down muff to match, as my gifts to 
Hope. 

Of course the counter had been spread 
with the various individuals of the species 
doll and her belongings, and I was follow- 
ed in my wanderings from one end of it to 
the other by a small crowd of children 
from whom I heard little whispered ex- 
clamations of delight. 

Everything was decided upon at last, 
and I was giving my directions about box- 
ing. expressing, ete . when | heard a meek 
little voice saying, ‘*Would you please let 
me hold the baby one moment?” and I felt 
a timid little touch on my arm. I turned, 
expecting to see a little dirty hand, or at best 
a coarse red mitten, but on my sleeve lay 
lightly a daintily gloved hand whose small 
owner was as richly dressed as furs and 

lushes could make her. IL laid the doll in 

er arms, and she seemed strangely over- 
joyed for a child who must have had doz- 
ens of elegant dolls at home. She sat 
down ona small box that was partly un- 
packed, talked to the doll and kissed it, in 
seeming bliss and perfect unconsciousness 
of every one around. In afew minutes, 
she brought me the doll and gave me her 
pretty, childish thanks with an oddly sad 
expression on her face. She was going 
away, but I said, ‘Wait a minute. Here 
are some pretty little mittens. Will you 
help me choose a pair for dollie?” ‘lhe 
child’s face grew fairly radiant, as she tried 
on the mittens and gave me her opinion as 
to their respective merits. I felt much cu- 
riosity about her love for the doll, when 
she must have had just as elegant ones, and 
I said, ‘‘Have you many dolls at home?” 

**No, ma‘am, | haven’t any,” she said. 

“Then perhaps you do not care for 
them?” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” she said, ‘but mamma 
says I’m too old. I’m almost eleven.” 

The child’s face looked so sad under the 
great hat with its drooping plume, that [ 
said, with a wish to comfort her, ‘*Well, I 
suppose you had so many when you were 
little that you don’t care now; and eleven 
years is pretty old, isn’t it?” 

**Yes,”’ she said, ‘I don’t suppose I can 
ever have any more. When I was little, 
papa didn’t have very much money, and 
now mamma thinks I'm too big.”” There 
were almost tears in her eyes, and she gave 
such a look of longing to the great doll 
that was just going into her wooden box, 
that I grew tenderly mindful of my sister’s 
wish to keep Hope a child as long as might 
be. If my child-acquaintance had been a 

oor little girl, I might also have worn my 
ast winter’s bonnet another season, and 
so have made a child ‘‘stay a little girl;” 
but the plush and the furs and the papa’s 
bankbook were between us, and I could 
only smile a good-by, as I saw a richly- 
dressed lady take possession of the child, 
and heard her say, ‘**I want to see whether 
the garnet velvet or the blue will be more 
becoming to you.” 

I walked rather slowly towards home, 
hoping that some good uncle would give 
the child the doll baby for which her heart 
was longing, and then going back in my 
mind to one of my own childish wishes 
for a light blue wrapper with white 
— spots, which it was not] thought 

st for me to have. I remembered that 
when I had become old enough to choose 
my own clothes, I spent a whole morning 
exploring little dingy stores that do not 
have a ‘*clearance sale” every year, until I 
found that very old-fashioned pattern and 
bore it home in triumph. And I remem- 
bered an intense longing for a red rubber 
balloon which never chanced to be grati- 
fied, although I have tried to comfort my- 
self by buying them for other children; 





and [ have a vague suspicion that should I 
ever reach the days of my second child- 
hood, one of my first requests will be for 
the red rubber balloon that my first child- 
hood did not give me. I have learned to 
have a great respect for the intense long- 
ings of children, and an earnest wish to 
keep them children as long as may be. 


—— = o-oo 


When Doctors Disagree 

it will be time enough to doubt the the reliability 
of Kidney-Wort. Doctors all agree that it is a 
mest valuable medicine in all disorders of the 
Liver, Kidneys and Bowels, and frequently pre- 
scribe it. r. P. C. Ballou, of Monkton, says: 
“The past year I have used it more than ever, 
and with the best results. It is the most suc- 
cessful remedy I have ever used.” Such a rec- 
ommendation speaks for itself. Sold by all 
druggists. See advt. 
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One HunpRED Doses OnE Doar is insep 
arably connected with Hood's Sarsaparilla, and 
ls true of no other medicine, It isan unanswer- 
able argument as to strength and economy, while 
thousands testify to its superior blood-purifying 
and strengthening qualities. A bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla contuins 100 doses and will last a 
month, while others will average to last not over 
a week. Hence, for economy, buy Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 








HELIOTYPE 


ENGRAVINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, finely finished 
and carefully chosen, and very suitable for the 
decoration of rooms when neatly framed; also 
for portfolios, and to be studied as types of urt. 
They contain the finest works of the ancient 
ITALIAN and GERMAN masters, and also the 
very choicest of modern FRENCH and BRIT- 
ISH pictures. They are printed with black ink, 
on heavy bevelled plate paper, 19x24 inches in 
size, and are sold for the remarkably low price of 


Fifty Cents Each. 


(A Number of Extra Large Sizes are One it 
Dollar Each.) 


They have come very generally in use for the 
adornment of library and parlor walls. There is 
now a wide varicty of subjects, including the 
master-pieces of ancient and modern art, relig- 
ious pictures, Madonnas, domestic scenes, Jand- 
scapes, battle-pieces, deer, dogs, and horses, and 
many others. 


No lovelier present could be devised than one 
(or a pair) of these lovely pictures neatly framed. 


THEY INCLUDE 


Saints, Madonnas, and Religious Subjects, by 
Raphael, Murillo, Correggio. 


Magnificent Greek and Latin Scenes, by Cabanel, 
Aubert, Bouguereau. 


Rural Landscapes, Farm S , Harvest and 
the Seasons, by Alma-Tadema, Turner, Corot 
and Millet. 


Domestic Groups, Fireside Episodes, and Bits of 
Home-Life, by Meyer Von Bremen, Millais, 
Lefebvre. 


Dogs, Deer, Calves, Birds, by Landseer, Doug- 
las, Riviere. 


Horses, Sheep, ani Cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, 
Chialiva, Schreyer. 


Celebrated Portraits by Gainsborough, Durer, 
Van Dyck. 


Reproductions of Famous Recent Works of Car- 
olus Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Leighton, De 
Neuville, Dubufe, Makart, Millais, Meissonier, 
Fromentin, and other illustrious contemporary 
artists. 








Descriptive Catalogues of 48 pages, describing 
each picture, sent free by mail to any one. He- 
liotypes sent, securely wrapped and postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


JAMES R. O8G00D & CO'S 
HELIOTYPE ART-GALLERY, 


213 and 215 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. 


Just out. Collection of the best Piano Duets, by 
famous composers; generally quite easy, and a good 
and entertaining book for all homes where there are 
two Piano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


Immensely popular. All the best Minstrel, Planta- 
tation and Jubilee Songs. 


Musical Favorite. 
Gems of Strauss. 
Gems of the Dance. 
Gems of English Song. 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
Franz’s Album of Songs. 


The above eight books are uniform in binding; each 
contains 200 to 250 sheet music size pages, and each 
costs, in Boards, $2, Cloth, @2 50, Gilt, @3. 
STUDENTS’ LIFE IN SONG. $1 50. 

RHYMES AND TUNES. Boards, $125, Cloth, 
$1 50, Gilt, $2. 

NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM. Boards, $2 50, Cloth, 
$3 00, Gilt, $4. 

Also 20 Vols. of Musical Literature, attractive, well 
bound, and interesting, among which are Ritter’s 
STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF MUSIC, $2 50, and the 
Lives of the various Great Masters of Music. 

Also, many Christmas Carols. 

Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Boston Weekly Jourval 


THE HIGHEST GRADE AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 





Only ONE DOLLAR a Year, Postage Includ- 
ed, for a Leading Weekly Newspaper. 


A Surprise in the Record of Popular New Eng- 
land Journalism. 





A New Advance After Half a Century’s Pro- 
gress and Success. 





Tue Boston WkeEKLY JouRNAL, which promises 
to enbance in the year 1885 thesteriing reputation 
which it has won and worn in the past us the Popular 
and Representative Family Newspaper of New Eng- 
land, will be sent to Single Subscribers for the yeur at 
the low rate of ONE DOLLAR, or less than two 
cents a week. 


No Reduction in Quality or Quantity, 


Ten Copies and ane extra to the getter- 

WP OF B CRUD. ccc cccrcccrccesccescces cose cccsces: $10 
Twenty Copies and two extra to the get- 

ter up Of & CLUD..... cccccece.-ccceeeecececeesss B20 
One copy free for every ten subscribers, 


The reduction which bas been made in the Price of 
the Boston JuuURNAL, from $9 per annum to $6 per 
aunum, and of Tus Boston WEEKLY JOURNAL from 
$1 50 per annum to $1 per unuum, making this the 

CHEAPEST NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER, 
has been so well supplemented by added excellence 
in news and talent that the liberality of the step has 
been more than warranted in the Reputation and 
Patronage extended. In proof of this it is only nec 
essary to note bow the distinctive position of ‘HE 
Boston JOURKAL bas been every where recoguized in 
comments and citations during the twelve months 
past, aud how the demand fur the Daily and Weekly 
has reached more than a bundred and sixty-eight 
thousund io a single day. 

For « cost of jess than two cents a week the reader 
can secure a weekly newspaper containing thirty-eix 
ample columns, giving literaliy ail the News of the 
Week; Special Gleanings aud Gossip of interest vo 
the population of the New England Siates; the ludus- 
triai Avucations, Agricultural, Mercantile, Mariume, 
Manufacturing and ‘Transportation, special reports 
on Markets, Trade and Lubor; timely aud valuable 
informativa on Fiuapcial and Speculative Prospects; 
Rambliug Talks and Essays upou home topics, as well 
as Correspondence from ail parts of the World by 
our own correspondents of established repute; all the 
vital Politics of the Day, abroad and at home; Con- 
gressional Matters; spicy Political Jottings; vigorous 
Editorials, embodying fact und upiniun on live topics 
and events; vrigiual Stories, Poems and Sketches; 
Associated Press dispatches trom all parts; valuable 
household information which will be appreciated by 
all, aud gossipy notes un affuirs of fashion, literature, 
art and society. 

Owing to various and manifest causes the year 1885, 
as viewed through the miseion of ‘THE JOURNAL, 
promises to be of momentous interest; the Old World 
foreshadowing strange complicutious, and menacing 
war, pestilence and political upheaval; the New 
World awaking to novel deveiopmenuts and possibili- 
ties. It shall be our mission to outline each, und to so 
proportion the news and opinion of ull as to fit the 
perspective of an intelligent citizen of New England. 
‘The great popular movements in Great Britain, the 
rewarkable concessions to land tevants, the agitation 
op the Franchise Bill and the rising tide of feeling 
that threatens to submerge the House of Lords will be 
noted with interest during the coming year, as well as 
the other typical foreign topics in which our citizens 
tind what hus for their Republic more than a foreign 
significance. It is in our home and political life that 
‘Yue JouRKAL will be particularly solicitous tor its 
readers. ‘Ihe fierceness of the national election cam- 
paignu in which we bave burve no inactive part, the 
hew aspect of parties and new alignment of party or- 
gans, seem to bave left many at u loss for political 
landmarks. THe Boston JouRNAL has, however, 
maintained its stability as the only morning and even- 
ing paper in the metropolis of New Englaud that is an 
exponent of Republicanisin, aud our readers may look 
to see it all the more loyal to those principles which 
have intensified the life of the Republic during a quar- 
ter of a century past. The operations in Congress, 
the current agitations for trade and tariff adjustment, 
the reforms in the Civil Service and the dangers of 
party corruption in the government of cities will re- 
ceive the keen and renewed attention which they de- 
mand this year. In addition to these, the relations with 
our Northern and Southern neighbors, Canada and 
the Republics of Central and South America, particu- 
larly the growing intimacy with Mexico, as stimulated 
by the Reciprocity ‘Treaty and by millions of New 
England capital for railroad communication, will af- 
ford suggestive themes for inquiry and comment. 

While giving a systematic and comprehensive reflex 
of all these subjects as recorded from day to day, ‘THE 
WEEKLY JOURNAL will show peculiar and intrinsic 
features adapted to its readers. The departments 
specially designed for the farmers, traders and house- 
holders of New England, which have been developed 
during the past year, will be still further perfected ; 
and otbers which are designed for the pleasure and 

rofit of readers will be initiated. An able writer on 
Peereaiiens has said that a weekly paper often has it in 
its power to surprise even the assiduous reader of 
the daily paper by the clear and intelligent manner in 
which it can dispose of the conflicting news and spec- 
ulations of the telegraph and give in an orderly and 
readable style the residue of fuct. This the manage- 
ment of THE WEEKLY JOURNAL aims to keep in view, 
and it shall deem neither the best graces of diction nor 
the most pleasing form and garb wo costly for the 
matter its readers desire. 

In the daily issue a feature will be made of news re- 
lating to all clean sports, and careful and impartial re- 
ports of base ball games and other manly amusements 
in which the general public is interested will be given 
regularly through the season. 


BOSTON Semi-Weekly JOURNAL, 


Published on Tuesdays and Fridays, is a paper of es- 
pecial value to persons engaged in commercial pursuits 
outside the large cities. It contains, in addition to all 
the news of the day, the fullest possible market, com- 
mercial and marine reports, besides a large tof 
valuable reading matter of a miscellaneous character. 
THE BOSTON SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNLL is a paper 
which no man actively engaged in trade and watching 
the course of mercantile affairs can afford to be with- 


t. 
™ SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Copy (including postage) One Year.... $3 00 
Five Copies (including postage) to one ad- 
Gress, ONE Year ieee cccscccscccccccsccssesesess 12 50 
Ten Copies (including postage) to one ad- 
Gress, One Year .oscsesrccsecccvesseccevesesses 25 00 
One Copy Free to getter-up of Club of 
Ten. 
Twenty Copies (inclading postage) to one 
address. One Year....cscccercscvcsesseseeees 45 00 
TwoCopies Free to getter-up of Club of Twen- 
ty. Larger Clubs $2 25 per Copy, and One 
Copy Free for every Ten Subscribers. 


TERMS-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 











The Boston Journal, 


(Morning or Evening Edition) 
Only $6 a Year, or 50 cents a Month. 


Specimen Copies of any of our publications sent on 
application to any address. 


All Remittances should be by Post Office Order, 
Registered Letter or Bank Check. 


Address 


JOURNAL NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 


No. 264 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 





The Wonderful Christmas Number Now Ready ! 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ONLY $3 A YEAR, 


in pleasure-givine. 
FOREMOST { io P reotionl helping. 


FRONTISPIECE IN COLORS, 

Made by L. Prang & Co., from water-color by Lungren 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD, 
By H. Butterworth; 10 historic pictures by Lungren, 
CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE, 

Two articles; 20 drawings by Joseph Pennell. 


STRONG SERIALS: 
Down the Ravine...Charles Egbert Craddock 
In Lelsler’s times... .....Elbridge 8. Brooks 
Holy Shop aties Set) mre, A. D. T. Whitney 
The Babbling Teapot ....Lizzie W. Champney 
MONEY PRIZES: 
16 cash prizes, in 4 series, wpen to all subscribers. 


FULL PROSPECTUSES 
Of five Popular Magazines sent vn application. 


BABYLAND, 


5 cts. a Number; 50 cts. a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


10 cts. a Number; 81 a year. 


THE PANSY, 


10 cts. a Number; 81 a year. 








CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


7 cts. a Number; 75 cts. a year. 





Address the Publisbers. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., KBo-ton, Mase., U. S. A. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Anchor. By Mrs, 8, R. Graham Clark........... $1 50 








A Hedge Fence. By Pansy....... ..-s:cc.0-00. @ 
How They Went to Europe. By Margaret 
Sidney .....++..- 10 


Dean Stanley with the Children. By Mrs, 

F. A. Humphrey eee. cccccecee ceeeee eee ccccee sore 100 
Milly’s Little Wanderer. By Mrs. Susie A. 

Bisbe 0000 0000 200: 000 -ececcccccccs «cocce 1D 
Soldier and Servant. By Ella M. Baker..... 126 
The Triple E. By Mra. 8. R. Graham Clark... 150 
Pleasant Authors, By Amada B, Harris...... 100 
An Endless Chain. By Pansy.............+0. 150 
Margie’s Mission. By Marie Oliver.......... 150 


Right to the Point. By Rev. Theodure L. 
Cugler, D.D...0ccccccees os: . 100 


Tales of the Pathfinders. By Arthur Gilman 100 
Placky Boys. By the author of “John Halifax, 


Wc mnccanreeeenee 








Gentleman,” and OChers......eseeeeee- 150 
Side by Side. By Pansy......-....s.cssscsesssss 60 
Story of Puff. By Mrs. C. M. Livingston...... 60 
Our Business Boys, By Rev. F.E.Clark.... 60 
New Yeur’s Tangles. By Pansy....... eoosese 100 
Living Truths, From Charles Kinysley...... 100 
Not of Man, but ef God. By Rev. Jacob 

M, Manning, D.D. 0. cccccccccccccccccssecccecse 1B 
Life of Paul. By Rev. D. H. Taylor...... 150 


Camberdge Sermons, By Rev. Alex. McKen- 
zie, LD. eevee ccecooce e-ccccccccccccccee LED 
Bremen Lectures, On Fundamental Keligious 
uestions by nent European Divines. 
(NOW Ediion) cecsecescccseceeccvevenescees « 


How to Learn and Earn: Half Hours in 
some Helpful Schools..........ccecesecsesereseees 150 


Health and Strength Papers for Girls. 
ty Mary J. Satfurd. M.D., and Mary E, 
Gn: 04 Saesuitectecscos«cncinneeteteeeicesenn 6 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Lllastrated catalogues free. 


D. LOTHROP & CU., 
82 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, Tue Ropinson CRUSOE OF THE 19th CenTURY. 
By Doveias FRazaR. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 





&= 


150 





In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is always near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the days for rafting the sume ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and his stury proves the limitless inyenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw bis 


munitions. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75c. Completing, the Fiaxre Friz- 
ZLE Stories, which are now issued, 6 volumes, jn 
neat boxes, comprising :— 


FLAXI£ FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLeeEn. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. Fiaxiz Grow1ne Up. 


Unitorm with “Litre Prupy Stories,” ‘“‘Dorry 
Dimpce Stories,” “‘LirtLe Propy’s Fiyawar’ 
By MARY LAKEMAN, 


PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


A story of girlhood from sixteen to betrothal. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 


By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 
Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “Tt is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 


By E. N. Krrsy, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


A very valuable book both for teachers and students 


of elocution. 
CHATS. 


By G. HaMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and useful 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepared. 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAYS. 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for @ ~~! Readings. By Loutsa P. 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents. 


LitTLe PitcHERs. 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of Tue Boat-BvUILDER’s 
SERrEs, to be pleted in six vol , of which 
Att ApkRiFT, Snue Harsor, Square anv Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in bis own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adventurous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, post; >. 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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The first annual meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Barton Landing, Jan. 14 and 15, com- 
mencing Wednesday evening, the 14th, 
and continuing all the following day and 
evening. This vigorous young society has 
within a single year secured a radical re- 
form in the property laws for married 
women, and has fairly introduced munici- 
pal suffrage to legislative consideration. 

<anciaeemnendaiiatipsiamiionieg 

Mrs. A. S. Duniway, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, editor of the New Northwest, and the 
leader of the woman’s cause on the Pacific 
Coast, will lecture on woman suffrage in 
Minneapolis, on Monday evening, Dec. 22, 
and in St. Paul, Tuesday evening, Dec. 23. 
Both lectures will be free, and will no 
doubt be largely attended. 


oo a 


Successful woman suffrage meetings 
have been held during the past week as 
follows: At Highlandville, Needham, last 
Saturday evening, speaker, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mr. Carter presiding. At Bel- 
mont. on Monday evening, speakers, Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz and H. B. Blackwell; twenty- 
four names were enrolled as members of a 
Belmont Woman Suffrage Club. 

—_——_——_e-o-o—___—_—_——- 


What remains to be done for petitions 
must now be done quickly. There are 
still three weeks during which added 
names may be secured. Let us make the 
most of the time. If any one has not had 
a petition who could get names, by all 
means send for one, and begin to get it 
full. 








—_—--~4>-o-——__— 


No one can read the reports made this 
week by our lecturers of ‘a month of 
meetings in Massachusetts,” without feel- 
ing that just such meetings, steadily con- 
tinued, will soon convince and convert the 
State. Let the good work go on, 

a 
The shallowness wherewith many news- 
paper writers treat woman’s affairs is sur- 
prising. A writer in the New York Sun, 
for instance, says that women are debarred 
from many employments by their *‘physi- 
cal limitations,” when all who know the 
facts are aware that this exclusion is due 
to social limitations much more than to 
physical ones, and that where physical 
limitations have much effect, they are due 
to defective health bred by these same so- 
cial limitations. The writer talks of wom- 
en’s lack of remunerative employment as 
owing to their lack of special training; 
while it is notorious that most women 
never have any opportunity for special 
training, mainly because of social preju- 
_dice, and that the pay they receive after 
they have had the training is so poor as to 
hold out small inducements to attain it. 
The social limitations must be broken up, 
by abolishing disfranchisement; the rest 
will follow. 





* 
> 





How absurd it seems to see such an- 
nouncements as that lately published in 
some of our Eastern papers, that a man 
from Arizona is here seeking to induce 
young women to emigrate, so that the men 
there may have wives! What an utter 
ignoring of the holiness of wedlock is 
implied! Those who seek wives by such 
means are not likely to be the men for 
good womento marry. If the men of Ari- 
zona wish women to immigrate, let them 
do as those of Wyoming and Washington 
have done—accord women political liberty 
and equality, and thus make them sure 
that Arizona is a safe place to emigrate to. 


we 
eo 


The newly formed suffrage clubs, and 
those who would like to invite others to 
their houses to form leagues, or merely to 
increase the interest in the subject, write 
to know how they can best do either of 
these things. The one thing necessary is 
that the subject should be understood. To 
this end nothing is better than suffrage 
literature. ‘*Municipal Suffrage for Wom- 
en,” by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, is one of 
the best statements on that subject. ‘The 
Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts,” by 
Wm. I. Bowditch, will open the eyes of 
every one who reads, and so will his other 
tract, **Taxation of Women.” The Objec- 
tions Answered, by H. B. Blackwell,‘*The 
Nonsense of it,”” by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
“The Bible for Woman Suffrage,” by Rev. 





J. W. Bashford,—indeed the whole series 
of suffrage tracts,furnishes invaluable help 
toward the end sought. ‘The price for all 
these is the simple cost, and they can be 
had on application at this office. The 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL might be taken with 
profit by any club. In that case it would 
be free to each member. A large number 
of persons have given their names as ready 
to form *‘Leagues,” or in some way to co- 
operate with the great movement for the 
equal rights of woman. Let them begin 
at once to carry this plan into execution. 





+o 

An instance of bigotry rarely equalled in 
modern times, occurred in Greenwich, Ct. 
when the mortal remains of Mrs. Frances 
D. Gage were to be interred. It was pro- 
posed that the burial should be in the ceme- 
tery of the Congregational church. But 
this was refused on the ground that Mrs. 
Gage was a stranger and a free-thinking 
woman. When her son came from St. 
Louis, and said that he was a member of a 
Presbyterian church, consent was given. 
She might be buried if she could not be 
saved,on his account. Her long, useful life, 
during which she had literally gone about 
doing good. counted for nothing so long as 
she was not a member of a_ sectarian 
church. 





—_—-—. --#oe— 
There has been a a long felt need of Suf- 
frage Songs for use at the meetings and 
elsewhere to help the cause along. In an- 
ti-slavery times the songs were a regular 
part of the meetings. They were vastly 
useful. They carried the anti-slavery senti- 
ment where the speeches could not carry 
it. Weshould secure the same result for 
woman suftrage if we had suitable and in- 
spiring songs. Rev. C. C. Harrah, of Galva, 
Ill., has collected eleven songs which can 
be had of the Argus Publishing Co., at 
Sandwich, Il., at one dollar a thousand. 
Every suffrage society and club should 
have these songs. ‘They are all set to com- 
mon tunes, and most of them have chorus- 
es, in which the whole congregation could 
unite, and so take suffrage where it is 
greatly needed, right into their hearts. 
sonietpiienampmaets 
THE LECTURE FIELD. 





The lectures which, have continued for 
the last two months in Massachusetts, will 
be postponed until after the holidays. 
In the meantime correspondence will be 
had with a view to subsequent meetings. 
It is earnestly desired that suffragists 
everywhere who wish to have meetings 
will write at once to this office, stating the 
best evenings for meetings in their place, 
and any other information that may se- 
cure good audiences and the best results. 
It is of the first importance that suffragists 
in any locality should as far as possible 
extend the notice of the meetings, see that 
the speakers are comfortably entertained 
and cared for, halls well warmed and light- 
ed. ‘The field service is always hard, and 
every help is appreciated. For the pres- 
ent, Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond will arrange their own meet- 
ings. ‘This should be made as easy as pos- 
sible for them by cordial coéperation on 
the spot. 

Friends can use their private carriages 
to take the ladies about to make the 
arrangements, offer entertainment over 
night, assist with money, and urge friends 
to go to the meetings. They will be well 


"repaid. 


The audiences are more than satisfied 
with the work done. These speakers are 
urged to return, and are assured of larger 
audiences next time. Several applications 
for meetings are on hand, but, as much 
fatigue and expense can be saved by a 
consecutive arrangement, it is important 
that we should hear as soon as may be 
from places where meetings ought to be 
held. - L. 8. 


~~? 
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A MARRIED WOMAN’S CLOTHES. 


The Toledo (Ohio) Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, at a late meeting. brought to 
notice the legal status of a married wom- 
an as to her clothes by a case now in 
court in that State. It was read as fol- 
lows: 

In the case of State vs. Clara Hepin, the 
court held that the wife’s clothing vests in 
the husband, and that if it is stolen, she 
cannot bring action for its recovery. The 
defendant in this case having stolen cloth- 
ing to the value of $200 from her employ- 
er, Mrs. C. E. Parker, the latter had no re- 
dress, as she brought suit in her own 
name. 

A member of the Association stated dur- 
ing the discussion following, that her hus- 
band, desirous of deeding her her wearing 
apparel, had taken legal action according- 
ly, and learned that under existing Jaws, he 
had no power to do so, or present her with 
her own clothes, the title to which vested 
so absolutely in him that he could not le- 
gally transfer it to her. 

It behooves married women in all the 
States to look to their clothes, not so much 
to see if they are in the fashion, or out of 
repair, but to find whether the wearers 


have any ownership at all in them. 
L. 8. 











A PLEA FOR MRS. JOHN SMITH. 


The object of this article is to deprecate 
the unqualified condemnation sometimes 
pronounced upon such expressions as 
“Mrs. John Smith” and “Mrs. James 
Brown,” when used instead of Mrs. Mary 
Smith and Mrs. Margaret Brown. 

It must be admitted. in the first place, 
that there are some objections to this way 
of designating John Smith’s wife. Un- 
doubtedly it is not her legal name. No 
woman can take out a patent, or sign any 
legal document, or even register to vote 
for school committee, as Mrs. John Smith. 

Again, it wipes out all trace of her for- 
mer personality. Rose Terry Cooke is 
recognized at once by her readers as their 
old friend Rose Terry, while an article by 
Mrs. John or James Cooke would probably 
pass unread. ‘I'he public is tenacious of a 
name to which it is accustomed. Dinah 
Maria Mulock married Mr. Craik late in 
life, when her literary reputation as Miss 
Mulock was very wide. She chose to drop 
her surname entirely, and to become sim- 
ply Dinah Maria Craik. But the publie 
would not have it so. Many persons still 
speak of her as Miss Mulock, and many 
more call her Mrs. Mulock Craik. It is 
probably for this reason that Mrs. Craik 
no longer puts her name in any form upon 
the title page of her stories, but says only, 
“By the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man’,” thus maintaining the continuity of 
her literary personality. Again, ‘*H. H.” 
(Mrs. Helen Jackson) gained a wide poeti- 
cal reputation under those initials during 
the life-time of her first husband, Mr. 
Hunt. It became generally known that 
“HH. H.” stood for Helen Hunt. When 
she afterwards married Mr. Jackson, 
the report that “H. H.” was Mrs 
Jackson spread and overtook the other. 
The public, with its usual instinct to con- 
nect the old with the new, has taken to 
calling her Helen Hunt Jackson. This is 
a perpetual annoyance to Mrs. Jackson, as 
it is not customary for a widow who mar- 
ries again to retain the name of her first 
husband in connection with that of her 
second. Itis an undoubted convenience to 
the world at large that a woman who has 
been famous under her maiden name 
should not efface it entirely by calling her- 
self Mrs. John Smith. 

Finally, the expression ‘“*Mrs. John 
Smith” is held in dislike by many persons 
from a feeling that it implies the total 
merging of a woman in her husband, and 
the extinction of her personality. The 
Rev. Prof. H. M. Goodwin, in a recent 
rather blustering article on the woman 
question, expressed this doctrine in its ex- 
treme form. He said: 

If individual right is the question, what 
greater personal right may any one claim 
than that which a woman has to her own 
name? Yet this name is lost or merged 
by marriage in that of her husband, signi- 
fying, what few in these days consider, 
that her person and all that appertains to 
it, including her political rights, if any 
such exist, are surrendered and merged in 
those of another, with whom she is moral- 
ly and legally one. ‘To be consistent, the 
female suftragists should demand that the 
wife retain her maiden name, coupled if 
need be with that of her husband, and 
thus declare, what the movement really 
signifies, that the marriage union is simply 
a co-partnership. 

If “Mrs. John Smith” necessarily carried 
with it these implications, it would be 
held in just odium by self-respecting wom- 
en. But it is often a mere matter of conve- 
nience. Neither can any sharp line be 
drawn in this matter between suffragists 
and opponents of suffrage. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, though an opponent, does 
not sign herself Mrs. Samuel Wells; and 
Mrs. Annie C. Fields, though a suftragist, 
has no objection to being called Mrs. James 
T. Felds. James Fenimore Cooper was a 
fierce opponent of the property rights of 
married women, and noted with exceeding 
indignation that, in cases of matrimonial 
separation, the custody of children under 
five years old was often awarded to the 
mother, which struck him as an outrage 
upon the rights of man. He could have 
had little sympathy with the suffrage 
movement. Yet, writing in 1847, he says: 

Many French women, in signing their 
names, prefix those of their own family to 
those of their husbands, a simple and sen- 
sible usage that we are glad to see is be- 
ginning to obtain among ourselves. . . 
Mrs. General This, Mrs. Doctor That, and 
Mrs. Senator T’other, are as inaccurate as 
they are notoriously vulgar. 

In spite of these objections, all of which 
have some force, there are considerations 
on the other side which more than balance 
them. The chief use of a name is to iden- 
tify the person; and sometimes Mrs. John 
Smith answers that purpose better than 
Mrs. Mary Smith. When John Smith is a 
distinguished person, and his wife is known 
to the world in general only as his wife, it 
saves time and trouble to speak of her as 
Mrs. John Smith rather than as Mrs. Mary 
Smith, wife of Mr. John Smith. It cer- 
tainly is inaccurate; it may be vulgar; but 
it is so convenient that a busy and hurried 
world will probably never consent to give 
it up. 

Again, courtesy requires that individual 





preference be consulted in all matters 
where moral right and wrong are not in- 
volved. Many women prefer to be called 
Mrs. John Smith. It is not their legal 
name, but it does no harm to call them so, 
if they like it; and their wish should be 
respected. 

Apart from personal preference, it is a 
question to be settled by common sense 
and convenience, rather than by any arbi- 
trary rule. Probably even Professor Good- 
win, severe as he is upon women who are 
so unwomanly as to retain their own 
names coupled with those of their hus- 
bands, would not insist upon speaking of 
Mrs. Richard Spofford and Mrs. Calvin E. 
Stowe instead of Harriet Prescott Spofford 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. If he did, peo- 
ple would not know to whom he referred. 
On the other hand, it is reasonable to 
speak of Mrs. Geo. W. Cable or Mrs. W. 
D. Howells, because that form of expres- 
sion most readily enables people to know 
who is meant. 

For the custom of calling married wom- 
en by their husbands’ Christian names, as 
a custom, very little can be said. The 
fashion will doubtless die out as the world 
grows wiser. But the utility of that form 
of expression in certain special cases is 
obvious. If any rule were to be laid down, 
it would be (1) In speaking or writing toa 
woman, use the name she likes best. (2) 
In speaking or writing of her, use the 
naine that will most readily enable people 
to know whom you mean. A. 8. B. 


A CUP OF TEA, 





The horror which is sometimes offered 
and called ‘ta cup of tea” might be a most 
delicate and refreshing beverage if proper- 
ly made. First, the tea must be of a good 
quality. The restis easy. Have the pot 
clean and hot. Let there be fresh water 
in the tea-kettle, and the moment it boils 
put the tea in the tea-pot, one spoonful 
for each needed cup, and then pour on the 
requisite quantity of boiling water. Eng- 
lish breakfast tea should stand three min- 
utes before it is poured off, not more. 
Oolong may stand seven or eight minutes. 
Good tea cannot be made from water that 
has boiled and reboiled, nor can it be made 
in a pot left stale from old tea. 

A lady who was recovering from an ill- 
ness went to the sea shore to recuperate, 
She revolted from the tea which was offered 
her. ‘To make sure it should be good, she 
sent back to her own house and had some 
brought for her special use. This she 
gave to her landlady with the request that 
she might be pardoned for asking to have 
it made, since she was an invalid. But the 
tea that came to her seemed even worse 
than before. Then she asked if she might 
see the cook and show her how to make 
the tea. This was granted, and the simple 
direction for a clean hot teapot and fresh 
water just boiled was given. But her 
choice tea was spoiled inthe making. Not 
one cup of good tea ever came to that ta- 
ble, because the cook knew that ‘water 


that has biled is good enough for any tea.” 
L. & 
necaiialaeda 


WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 


NEwponrrt, R. I., Dec. 15, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Any man or woman who earnestly es- 
pouses a social reform must expect to be 
sometimes misunderstood and opposed. 
But [ am surprised that there should have 
been anything in my remarks on woman’s 
wages, made at the recent Suffrage Con- 
vention at Providence, to call forth a dif- 
ference of opinion. That woman is in a 
large number of cases paid far less for her 
work than her brother-man, and that this 
distinction rests upon the assumed inferi- 
ority of her sex,—these are truths which 
must have come under the observation of 
all who have taken the trouble to examine 
the subject. You instance a number of 
such eases in proof. Other illustrations 
may be found in abundance in the shops 
and factories and school-rooms of any 
large city. Again, the noticeable increase 
of lady bookkeepers has its source not sim- 
ply in their faithfulness and steady habits, 
but, even more,in the smaller compensa- 
tion that can be offered them. There are, of 
course, many praiseworthy exceptions to 
this usual rule, and a marked improvement 
generally in the wages paid to woman, and 
this advance will continue as her work ap- 
proximates more to the standards main- 
tained by the male sex. 

In this connection permit me to say that 
if I had anticipated that my address at the 
Providence meeting was to be given a 
wider publicity, I might have chosen illus- 
trations less likely to be misinterpreted. In 
speaking of the early struggles of my own 
mother as a teacher, I made certain kindly 
and qualifying remarks, which 1 regret did 
not appear in the published report. Noth- 
ing can ever efface from her memory or 
mine the grateful sense of the recognition 
and encouragement extended her by her 
old-time pupils. It is true, as [ stated, 
that the money compensation she received 
was in those early days far less than that 
accorded by the prevailing custom to teach- 











ers of the opposite sex, irrespective of abil- 
ity. But this was often corrected by in- 
dividual fairness and generosity, and 
should in any case be attributed to the so- 
cial sentiment which, thirty years ago, even 
in Boston, considered woman as constitu- 
tionally and ideally inferior to man in the 
world’s labor market. AsI have said, a 
great improvement has taken place in. this 
respect, but much stiil remains to be done, 
and it behooves all who have the higher in- 
terests of the race at heart to unceasingly 
urge the right of woman to equal wages 
for equal work. Cuas. W. WENDTE. 
ae 

OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





The near approach of the Legislative 
session, which opens January 1, has con- 
centrated the efforts of our suffragists on 
securing support for the bill to enfranchise 
the women citizens of the State. So little 
is understood outside of New York as to 
the grounds on which it is here held that 
women may be permitted to vote without 
a constitutional amendment, that it is im- 
portant to give some brief history of the 
claim. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in her 
speech before the Legislature in 1867, was 
the first to call attention to the force of the 
opening words of the Constitution which 
emphatically prohibit the disfranchise- 
ment of any ‘member of the State,” and to 
declare that women were, therefore. un- 
constitutionally deprived of the right to 
vote. As proof that the Legislature had 
the power at once to right this wrong, she 
pointed out the historical fact that already 
the State Legislature had twice by bill and 
without amendment of the Constitution, 
extended the franchise to large numbers 
of men. 

Since this early claim of Mrs. Stanton’s, 
a similar position has been taken by Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, and 
more recently by Mr. Willcox. This year, 
by request of many officers of the State 
Association, I have prepared the bill which 
you will find appended, and as the accom- 
panying “remarks” contain full explana- 
tions of its provisions, I will not prolong 
this letter by any recapitulation. 

An Act to Enfranchise the Women Citizens 
of the State, 


Whereas, The Preamble to the Constitution of 
the State of New York declares thatit was es- 
tablished by “the people of the State in order to 
secure to them the blessings of freedom,”’ and 

Whereas, more than half of the people ofthe 
State are women, and 

Whereas, Section 1 of Article 1, of the Con- 
stitution, declares that “‘no member of the State 
shall be disfranchised, or deprived of any of the 
rights or privileges secured to any citizens 
thereof, unless by the law of the land or the 
judgment of bis peers;’’ and, 

Whereas, it isevident that women, as well as 
men, are members of the State herein intended 
to be protected, inasmuch as in other clauses of 
the Constitution, such as those securing religious 
liberty, freedom of speech, etc., the words “‘per- 
son” ‘‘mankind,’’ etc., and the masculine pro- 
noun have been always interpreted to signify 
both women and men; therefore, 

The People of the State of New York, repre- 
nog in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
ows: 

Section 1. No member of the State shall be 
disfranchised, or disqualified trom voting at any 
election, by reason of sex. 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


This bill has been submitted to the lead- 
ing advocates of our cause in the Assembly 
and received favorable comment, and, in 
accordance with their advice, has been 
placed in the hands of the prominent offi- 
cers and members of the Association, in 
every county of the State, who will see 
that it goes to their senators and members 
with strong endorsement. Friends of the 
cause to whom the bill has not been sent, 
are urged to call the attention of their sen- 
ator and assemblyman to the measure, 
and to request them to use their influence 
for it. The above bill and remarks are 
printed in the form of a small leaflet, and 
copies can be obtained by applying to the 
president. L. D. B. 

scesiiiaapiasscicibial 
THE WESTERN RESERVE CLUB, 








Editors Woman's Journal; 
CLEVELAND, O., DEc. 13, 1884. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is full of clubs. We 
have Chautauqua Circles, Shakespeare 
Clubs, etc., yet we have felt the need of a 
Suffrage Club. Last February we met and 
organized the ‘*Western Reserve Club.” 

During the summer many of our mem- 
bers have been absent, some in Europe, 
some in Kansas and the far West, and the 
meetings have been irregular and thinly 
attended. The frosts of autumn bring us 
again to our homes, and we have had our 
first public lecture. 

Susan B. Anthony came to us one Mon- 
day evening, and addressed a large audi- 
ence. The people were delighted with the 
lecture. One cultured man said to Rev. 
Mr. Hosmer, in whose church the lecture 
was held: ‘‘I liked it all except her argu- 
ment about,‘Demand and Supply ;’ I do not 
quite agree with her there.” ‘Well,” he 
replied, “how many political speeches 
have you heard during the late campaign 
that contained better logic or better com- 
mon-sense?” ‘*Notone!” was the prompt 
answer. 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Ammon, 
of East Cleveland, gave a reception for 
Miss Anthony. The ladies of the club 
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were there with a few invited guests. 
We had good music, an elegant supper, 
toasts. and speeches. Miss Harriet Keeler, 
principal of one of our schools, gave an 
amusing history of club life in Cleveland. 
Mrs. Perkins spoke for the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and said 
that it was the best organized society in 
the world, and contemplated making a 
chain of unions to extend around the 
world. They had 150,000 members in this 
country, and nearly all of these women 
believed in woman suffrage, because their 
eyes had heen opened to the fact that 
Prohibition would never come to stay, 
till the ballot was in the hands of the 
women. Miss Ranson spoke for art, Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton for co-education and 
higher education. Florence C. Perkins 
responded to the toast, “Greek in Our 
High Schools.” She urged the necessity 
of retaining Greek in the high schools 
as long asso many boys and girls were 
fitting for college in these schools, and 
named as one of the causes of the 
fall of Greece, that so much of life had 
been given to public buildings for the ad- 
miration of the multitude, while the homes 
were neglected. Yet these Greeks, when 
they represented conscience, virtue, good- 
ness, always made the statues women. 
Miss Anthony showed the need of power 
for women to carry out their own concep- 
tions of the good they might do. Ata 
late hour, we adjourned to our homes, 
with brighter visions for the future for 
our half of the race. 

Adelbert College, in this city, has just 
made an effort to exclude girls, for the sim- 
ple reason that they studied harder, took 
higher grades and higher marks, while 
more of them came. It was feared that in 
time it would be a girls’ college. But 
President Cutter stood firm for the girls, 
petitions poured in upon the trustees, and, 
by a vote of twelve to six, the girls are to 
remain. SARAH M. PERKINS. 

_———__-eo-o- — 


LITERARY NOTIOE, 


Rep Letrer Stories. Swiss Tales. Translated 
from the German of Madame Johanna Spyri, 
by Lucy Wheelock. Lothrop & Co., Boston: 
Price 60 cents. 

This dainty little volume contains good 
translations of some very pretty Swiss 
stories, never yet, we believe, rendered in- 
to English. Madame Spyri, of Zurich, is 
a writer of great popularity in Switzerland 
and Germany, and is considered by some 
critics to hold the first place among Ger- 
man writers for children. ‘These stories 
have been written since Madame Spyri’s 
*“*Heydi,” which has attracted a good deal 
of attention lately. ‘*Red-Letter Stories” 
is dedicated to Miss Wheelock’s little pu- 
pils of the Chauncy Hall kindergarten. It 
would be an attractive gift for a child. 
Copies for sale at this office. A. S. B. 
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MADAME ANNEKE. 

Matilde Franzisea Anneke died at her 
home in Milwaukee. Tuesday morning, 
November 25, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, which she bore with characteristic 
fortitude. Her life may well be thoughtful- 
ly read by the present generation, for its 
lesson is one of devotion to principle, un- 
flinching steadfastness under trials, and 
brave independence through great rever- 
sels of fortune. 

Madame Anneke was a woman of supe- 
rior talent and culture. Born in Blanken- 
stein, Westphalia, April 3, 1817, she began 
in early life to develop that interest in and 
sympathy with the wrongs of humanity 
which led her as a young wife to follow 
the fortunes of her husband, who, in the 
German troubles of 1848, joined the revo- 
lutionists in their cause against German 
despotism, and became a powerful leader 
of the party, which he served on many a 
battle field. In this work the young wife 
heartily sympathized, rendering to the pa- 
triots powerful aid. When her husband 
was captured and imprisoned at Cologne, 
where he lay nearly a year awaiting trial 
on a charge of treason, Madame Anneke, 
having removed the carpets and furniture 
from her parlors, brought a printing-press 
into the house for greater security, and 
edited a paper in the interest of the revo- 
lution. She labored at this work until 
forced to abandon it and fly for safety. 
Meantime her husband had been liberated. 
Leaving her children in the care of trusty 
servants, she hastened to join him in the 
field, and took a place on his staff, of which 
Carl Schurz was alsoa member. Serving 
in this capacity until the close of the strug- 
gle, she saw many battle-fields and was in 
the thickest of the fray, doing a soldier’s 
duty by day, and sleeping by the feet of 
her trusty steed at night. Side by side she 
worked with her husband, until their cause 
was lost and the revolutionists were over- 
powered ; then, with her family and others, 
she sought refuge in France. But owing 
to the chaotic condition of affairs there, 
this proved an unsafe asylum, and the fu- 
gitives were forced to flee for life to Swit- 
zerland. Here, again, they found them- 
selves unprotected, and it was now decided 
that the party should seek refuge in Amer- 
ica. They came to this country in 1849. 





But Madame Anneke brought with her 
the same love of human liberty which had 
hitherto inspired her. Her husband hav- 
ing preceded her, she made, with her chil- 
dren, the then tedious journey from New 
York to Milwaukee, and almost immediate- 
ly began to lecture to her country-men and 
women upon the condition of affairs in the 
old country. She was also one of the 
earliest workers in this country for the 
cause of women, entering most heartily in- 
to the movement for their enfranchisement. 
She advocated the reform as early as 1850, 
both in her writings and public lectures, 
and repeatedly addressed large assemblies 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia on 
this subject. In 1852 she addressed the 
American Equal Rights Association, in her 
own language, at the anniversary in New 
York, and subsequently edited and pub- 
lished a paper in the interest of this reform 
called the Frauen-Zeitung, or Woman’s 
Gazette. ‘This paper was published first in 
Milwaukee, and afterwards removed to 
New York. 

Throughout her life in America, she was 
a faithful and devoted friend to the wom- 
an’s cause, giving herself and her time as 
occasion demanded. Several times she 
served as delegate from the Wisconsin 
State Suffrage Association to conventions 
in New York and Washington, and on one 
occasion her earnest speech called from 
Grace Greenwood the remark, that “since 
Kossuth’s patriotic cry for human liberty, 
nothing had so touched her as Madame An- 
neke’s eloquent appeal for woman’s enfran- 
chisement.” 

After several years of severe editorial 
labor, Madame Anneke was compelled by 
ill health to abandon the enterprise, and 
went to Europe, where she found a quiet, 
rural home in Switzerland. Here four de 
lightful years were spent in literary pur- 
suits, varied by occasional short visits to 
France and the German Heights. Several 
volumes of poetry and drama were pub- 
lished as the result of the labor of these 
years. 

On her return to Milwaukee. still unwil- 
ling to relinquish the independence of her 
life, in 1865 she established a Young La- 
dies’ Academy, which at once took high 
rank among educational institutions. Here, 
no less than in her earlier years, was shown 
the thorough earnestness of Madame An- 
neke’s character. Many young women 
throughout the Northwest, some of whom 
owe to her the gift of their education, held 
her in the highest esteem as ateacher, and 
in affectionate regard as a woman and 
friend. 

Her funeral took place on Thanksgiving 
day, and wus largely attended by all class- 
es and nationalities, among whom were 
members of the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association, with which she had worked 
for so many years. The floral offerings 
were numerous and elegant, and were sent 
not only by former pupils and loving 
friends, but by those who, having but slight 
personal acquaintance with her, yet re- 
spected Madame Anneke for the sterling 
worth of her character. The farewell ad- 
dress at the grave was pronounced by one 
of her countrymen, in her own tongue. 

Sweet be the sleep of this brave and no- 
ble woman! Firm in her principles, un- 
daunted for the right, she never waited to 
consider self, but with true courage met 
the call of the present, devoting herself, 
heart and soul, to the enfranchisement of 
the race. Her patriotism, her loyalty, in- 
spired all who came within the influence of 
her stirring eloquence. ‘Though her later 
years were full of pain, her spirit was never 
conquered, and long will the memory of 
this grand champion of human rights be 
cherished. Her notable presence will be 
missed, not only by her immediate friends, 
but by all who respect the faithful and up- 
right worker for human advancement. 

Milwaukee, Dec. 13,1884. WL. Ww.G. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! 

The National W. C T. U. proposes a 
world’s concert of prayer for the temper- 
ance cause. 

The Iowa Transcript has been unani- 
mously adopted as the State organ of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
held a special meeting with Mrs. E. C 
Whitney, Wednesday, Dec. 17, at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, at which time all wom- 
an suffrage petitions now being circulated 
were to be brought in, to be prepared for 
presentation to the Legislature in January. 
The Needham club is the second largest in 
the State, and it means to be the largest. 

The Haverhill Woman Suffrage Society 
had an excellent meeting with Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin as the speaker last week. Mrs. 
Newell presided. There were recitations 
by Mrs. Julia Noyes Stickney, a song by 
Mrs. Florence Sentor, and remarks by Mr. 
Frank K. Foster and the Rev. Mrs. Snow. 
The Haverhill Club means to look well to 
the suffrage interests in that city. 





Hon. Gerritt Smith Miller, who is a 
grandson of Gerritt Smith of blessed mem- 
ory among anti-slavery people, is at the 
Hotel Oxford in this city with his family, 
for the winter. 

L. Prang & Co., of Boston, send us the 
‘Tennyson Calendar, with the stanza, **Love 
took up the glass of time,” set in gold- 
leaf in front, surrounded with gilt flowers. 
On the back is a complete calendar, also the 
rates of postage at home and everywhere, 
also eclipses, legul holidays, church days, 
and dates for the seusons. Inside for each 
day are the words of the poet to comfort 
and help. 


There will be a Christmas festival, at 4 
P. M., December 25, 1884, at the Church 
of the Unity, Pembroke Street, by the 
Young People’s Ethical Class. Rev. Clara 
M. Bisbee will be the speaker. ‘There will 
be an address by Mr. John Storer Cobb on 
the “Origin of Christmas,” Carols, **Old 
Woman in the Shoe,” Tree, and Santa 
Claus. Admission twenty-five cents. All 
friends of free religion are invited. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, formed a year ago with seventeen 
members, now numbers two hundred. It 
had Mrs. Tracy Cutler as a lecturer for 
two months, and Miss Ida M. Buxton for 
two weeks. ‘The Married Women’s Prop- 
erty Bill has been carried through the Leg- 
islature, and the bill for municipal suf- 
frage has received the support of a large 
number of the best citizens of Montpelier 
and other parts of the State. A good re- 
sult for one year. 

Beautiful calendars are multiplied this 
year. Here comes one, The Chimes, from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, externally 
beautiful with ample sprays of blue-bells, 
and rich internally with something for 
each day of the year, mostly poetry, but 
with receipts, riddles, rules for knitting 
and crocheting. The very first calendar 
made by a woman, and she the daughter of 
Gerritt Smith, and author of In The Kitch- 
en, one of the best of the cook-books. It 
is published and for sale by Brentano, No. 
5 Union Square, New York. 
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Lapres’ AND Gents’ Easy Cuarrs for Holiday 
Gifts in a great variety have just been finished at 
Paine’s, 48 Canal Street, Boston. 


Foot Rests for presents to gentlemen, in a 
great variety of styles, now finishing at Paine’s, 
48 Canal Street, Boston, Mass, 








HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
ORIENTAL 


Garpets ant Rags 


During the next thirty 
days we will make a Special 
Offering of PERSIAN, 
TURKISH and INDIA RUGS 
of the finest quality and 
most desirable patterns at 
prices lower than similar 
goods have been sold at 
Auction or Wholesale. 


Our prices on all Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets are the 
Lowest that can be found 
either in this city or in 
New York. 


32. PRICE of ALL RUGS 
marked on the ticket in 
plain figures. 


John H Pray, Sonsé&Co 


558 & 560 Washington Street. 








Ago I had lost my hair,and was 


66 
EIGHT completely bald. I had used va- 
MONTHS rious so called remedies, but none 
did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 


I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.” 





Mrs. 8S. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 





CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES at.............. daenesiasenene pcketaelpeubebenceed $1.75 
STANDARD VELVETS, 

BOD POG Ghecaccaccccecsccccsccccocsecenns enanene seeeseeo Gl. 25 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
250 PIECES at....- jstiornpocnadbebis Sediednene ccccccccoceeMH.8S 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at-----.-. seeeeeeeees TBC 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 

250 PIECES, all Wool, BE cc ccccccccccseerecs sevesseesees FZ OCs 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1/.00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St , Boston. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 


MISS M. S. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


27 Beacon 8t., cor. Bowdoin Street, Boston 
Designs adapted for Holiday styles. 


t@” Keep This For Reference. 


New Holiday Goods. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 


Invites an inspection of the largest and most attractive 
stock of Fine voaey Goods fur the Christmas season 
ever shown, including the latest novelties produced at 
home and abroad, which will he offered at prices low 
enough to attract all buyers of Holiday Gifts. In 
BRASS may be found Inhkstands, Library Seta, Krass- 
Mounted Paper Shears and Paper Cutters, Pen Trays, 
Mounted orps Smokers’ mps. Paper Memo, 
Blocks, Paper Recks, Pig Paper Weights and Pen 
Wipers, Blotters, Wax Seals, Table Bells, Card Plates, 
Vases and Pitchers, Standing Mirrors, Sconces, Can- 
diesticks, Calendars, Thermometers, ‘I'wine Boxes, 
Crumb Trays, Smokers’ sets, &c., &c. SWISS CAR- 
VINGS. in Desks, Boxes, Salad Sets, Letter and Card 
Racks, Extension Book Racks, Thermometers, Match 
Stands, Inkstands, Cigar Holders, Smokers’ Tables, 
Calendars, Cromb Sets, View Holders, &c., &¢.— 
LEATHER GOODS in Antique. Japanese, Russia, 
Alligator, Seal and new Fancy Leathers for Photo- 
gram Screens, Pocket Albums, Lap Tablets. Folios, 
"ocket-books, Wallets, Leather and Bill Books, Purses, 
Cigar and Clraretie Cases, Laties’ Fane, \ tonng H Mir- 
rors, Jeweland Work Boxes, Dressing Cases, Whist, 
Poker and Bezique Boxes, Shopping, Hand and Trav- 
eling Rags, Autograph and Photograph Albums, Trav- 
eling Flasks, Cups and Candlesticks, Backgammon and 
Chess Boards, &c.,&c. Writing Derks, our own make, 
warranted not to crack. Nickel and Piush Standing 
Mirrors, Graphoscopes and Stereoscopes. New Olive 
and Bamboo Goods, Chessmen, Dominoes, Cribbage 
Boards, Opera Glasses. Manicure Sets, Scissors Sets, 
and Fine Pocket Knives, Vresentation Silk Umbrellas, 
Stylographic Fountain Pens, Meerschaum Pipes and 
Cigar Holders, &c., &c. 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


No. 423 Washington Street, 
4th Store North of Winter St. 


HOUSE JACKETS, 


JAPANESE ROBES, 
‘English Dressing Gowns, 
FRENCH BATH WRAPS. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


Phillips Building, 
No. 4 HAMILTON PLACE. 








CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
eemblies. This is the standard authority in all the 
United States, and is an indispensable hand-book for 
every member of a deliberative body, as a ready refer- 
ence upon the formality of any proceeding or debate. 

yy A cts. Sent by mail on receipt of ; rice. 

Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


For (885. 


FIFTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Business Directory, 

Street Directory, 

Events of Past Year, 

Members of Congress, 

Post Office Regulations, 

Mase. State Government, 








Express List, 
Churches, Societies, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


636 Pages. Price, 81 00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on Receipt of Price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wi CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
rober made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices, 
Combination Garments a Specialty. 


These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the same time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C08 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED, 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendel! Holmes, 
With Portrait and numerous designs by well-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
Cloth, $5; morocco or tree ealf, $10. 











Hawthorne's Wonder Books, Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.S. Cuurcn. Tastefully bound, $2 50. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. By OLIVER WENDELL 
HoLMEs. In “American Men of Letters” Series, 
With Portrait. $125. 


John Adams. By Joun T. Morse, JR., author of 
“Life of Jefferson,”etc. In “American Statesman’’ 
Series. $125. 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G. Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents. 


Two Compton Boys. By AUGUsTUS HopPrIN. Il- 
lustrated by the author. $150. 

Recollections of Auton House. A charming 
book for children. By AUGusTUS Hoppin. Fully 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. $1 25. 

The Viking Bodleys. By HoRAcE E. SCUDDER 
author of the previous Bodley books. Illustrated. 
$150. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides making Money. BY JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25. 

Onthe Threshold. A noble book for young people, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightful and admirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition. $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Degs Mission. ' 

New editions of these charming books for children 
by Mrs. STOWE. Illustrated. $125 each. 

In War Time. A Novel. By 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
author of “The Hill of Stones.” $125. 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W. 
H. Bisnop, author of “The House of a Meroehan, 
Prince,” ete. $125, 

A Country Doctor. A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author of “Deephaven,” etc. $125. 

In The Tennessee Moontains. Eight remark- 
able short stories, By CHARLES EGBERT CRADOCK 
$1 25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Also SERIAL STORIES by MRS, OLIPHANT, 
HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, CHAS. 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 








SERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
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Babyhood. 
BABY HOOD. 


A new monthly magazine of 32 
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BABYHOOD. °2 all subjects connected with the needs 

* of early childhood. It bas secured the 
BABYHOOD. co-operation of many of the most pop- 
BABYHOOD. ular and best qualified writers on 
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For the’ Woman’s Journal. 
FRAU SANTA CLAUS. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 





One day, when the smoke from the chimney-tops curl- 


ing 
Met, over the mossy roofs, fairy crowds whirling 
In dances fantastic, with magical flitting, 
By oaken logs blazing, I sat with my knitting; 
When, close by my side, and without any warning, 
Lo! some one was saying, “Ach! Guten—Good-morn- 
ing!”’ 
And a little old man, with a comical air 
Of being at home, helped bimself to a chair. 
Quoth the stranger, ‘‘Good Madam, keep on with your 
labor; 
Don't mind me atall. I am Santa Claus’ neighbor,— 
Van Zollern, the rover. I sat in the gloaming 
Last night, at his ingle, to reat from my roaming. 
Frau Santa was busy and smiling, declaring 
There never had been such a wond’rous preparing 
For Christmas’’—“Frau Santa!” I cried, “‘you are 
dreaming!” 
“Nay, nay,” quoth the stranger, “as sprightly and 
beaming 
A Frau as dwells ever the broad country over,— 
And well may I say it,—I’m much of a rover.” 


‘*Herr Van Zollern,”’ said I, “‘pray tell me about her; 
I wondered how Santa Claus got on without her!”’ 
The snow-flakes fell faster, the merry fire glistened, 
Mein Herr told his story, while softly I listened. 





**Santa Claus had store for his brothers and cousins, 
Of guilders a plenty and reindeers by dozens, 
But never a child to make music and laughter, 
No heir to his name or his fame to come after. 


“From Lapland to Norway, from cook to the beadle, 
Was little Frau Santa Claus famed for her needle. 
One long night of winter—’twas nearly December,— 
(It laste all the nine months, perhaps you remember), 
Frau Santa had fashioned, had made and had mended 
The clothes of Herr Santa, Then, every stitch ended, 
Bhe said, softly sighing, ‘Mein good Herr, whatever 
Is left for my doing?’ Yet answered he never 

A word for her asking, but pufling and blinking, 
Above his pipe’s embers sat drowsily thinking. 


** *T have it!’ cried she, with a start that set ringing 
The lamps that o’erhead from the ceiling were swing- 
ing. 

*I have heard in the south-land are children a plenty; 
An hundred and fifty! or,—certainly,—twenty. 

From our bountiful store we will give them a pleasure, 
I will make with my needle wee toys without measure, 
Ail the long night of winter I'll fashion and make them, 
And you, with the sledge and the reindeers, shall take 


them.’ 

***Ya, wohl,’ said Herr Santa. ‘Mein frau, you’re a 
treasure; 

"Twill take of my guilders, though, ach! what a 
measure!’ 


**Bo little Frau Santa sat busy and smiling, 

Her needle’s bright flashing the long hours beguiling, 

Till all through the Norse-land the bells told the story 

From hill-top to hill-top, of Bethlehem’s glory. 

At midnight their ringing in tower and in steeple 

Wakes songs and hosannas in bearts of the people. 

Then, in bags and in boxes, wee toys without number, 

She packed them, Frau Santa, and called from his 
slumber 

Banta Claus, who was off ina t’s swift flashi 

O’er house-top and hill-top his antlered steeds dashing. 





“Ere morning’s keen arrows of light from her quiver 

Went glancing o’er mountain and moorland and river, 

Santa Claus, again in his Norse-land’s low dwelling, 

To little Frau Santa his story was telling. 

The lamps glimmered brightly on ceiling and rafter, 

Mein Frau listened smiling. Mein Herr shook with 
laughter, 

“ ‘Buch marvels! such puzzles! they never can guess 
them,— 

How I filled all the stockings!’ 
‘Bless them!’ 

‘But, mein Frau,’ said good Santa, ‘there are children 
a plenty; 

As many, I think, as a thousand times twenty ! 

*T will take of my guil’,—‘All the better!’ delighted 

Cried little Frau Santa. ‘Not one shall be slighted.’ 


“Ach! then was the wonder, the broad country over; 

And well may I say it (I’m much of a rover), 

The marvellous toys, who had fashioned and wrought 
them, 

And who in the magical silence had brought them? 


Frau Santa cried, 


“At iast, you remember,—all the people had said it, 
‘It is Santa Claus good, and much to his credit ;’ 
But greater his honor (good fortune betide it!) 

If with little Frau Santa Claus he would divide it!’ 


“Ay, ay,” I said, softly, “Herr Van Zollern, I won- 
der,”’— 

But lo! he had vanished. Yet, now I know, under 

The mask of Van Zollern that face I remember; 

Long ugo I had seen it, one night in December. 

It was Santa Claus’ self, then, who told me about it. 

This tale of Frau Santa Claus,—how can I doubt it? 





~~ 
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A HAPPY OHRISTMAS. 
BY WILLIS H. COOKE. 


It was just one week before Christmas. 

Soft and satin-white the snow lay over 
the fields about the old court; like tiny 
drops of blood, the scarlet holly-berries 
gleamed through the woods, and the aven- 
ue of black-green pines seemed to fold their 
druidical garments about them like a row 
of solemn old sentinels, scarcely bending 
their heads to the rush of the stormy west 
wind. 

Lulu Ripley sat in the great oriel window 
that faced the west, her cheek leaning on 
her hand, and her dark eyes fixed on the 
steel-blue surface of the frozen river, 
where the orange shine of the sunset mir- 
rored itself like a pool of gold. As she 
sat, there came a tap at the door. 

*Come in!” said Lulu, almost impatient- 
ly, as if it were an annoyance to her to be 
disturbed. 

It was Emma, the apple-cheeked maid. 

‘*Please, miss,” said Emma, smoothing 
down her white-frilled apron, ‘‘Simon has 
just come from the woods with a wagon- 
load of mistletoe and holly and princess- 
pine, miss, and he says, where will you be 
pleased to have it put?” . 

**Nowhere,” retorted Miss Ripley. “I 
want no meaningless decorations about my 
house.” 

Emma started. 


‘But, miss, it’s only one week from to- 
day, and”’— 

“I shall keep no Christmas this year!” 
said Miss Ripley, sharply. .‘“‘Why should 
I? Itis only a name to me now.” 

And she dropped her head on her hand 
once more, with a great lump rising in her 
throat, as she remembered last Christmas, 
when Will Graham was at her side, his 
strong, loving arms about her, his tender 
voice in her ears. 

‘*We'll keep next Christmas just in this 
merry, old-fashioned way, God willing,” 
he had said. 

And then he had gone away on that long 
voyage, and his vessel had been wrecked 
in sight of land. The news had come when 
the first snow-storm folded its wings of 
pearl about the bleak landscape—and Lulu 
Ripley had never held her head up since. 

‘*Please, miss,”’ said little Emma, when 
she came in to light the cluster of candles 
that stood in a silver stem on the table, and 
heap fresh coal on the fire of glowing an- 
thracite, “could I go home for Christmas 
Day?” 

“No!” said Lulu, shortly, “you cannot. 
Why should I be inconvenienced for your 
silly revels?” 

“If you please, miss, mother is to”— 

‘No! I tell you no!” said Lulu. ‘tAnd 
let that be sufficient.” 

Emma crept out, abashed and dejected, 
and Miss Ripley felt a sort of gloomy sat- 
isfaction in having quelled the girl’s fresh 
enthusiasin. 

“Christmas!” she repeated bitterly to 
herself. ‘I have nothing to keep Christ- 
mas for! Heaven has held back the drop 
of sweetness from my cup, and not all the 
chiming of every church bell in the land 
ean make me thankful!” 

As the dusk deepened and the shadows 
began to darken mysteriously over the old 
court, Miss Ripley rose and began pacing 
up and down the corridors, wringing her 
hands and moaning, like a restless ghost, 
until at last she paused in the very spot 
where Will Graham had stood nearly a 
year ago, when he bade her farewell—a 
spot where the reflection of the faint star- 
light through the stained-glass casements 
threw a quivering crimson cross on the 
waxed walnut floor. 

*O, my love, my darling!” she wailed 
aloud, looking up into the serene heavens, 
‘can you hear me from the world of 
dreams and shadows?” 

As she knelt there, all alone with her 
great sorrow, she could hear the servants 
talking in the room beyond—talking idly, 
as servants will talk. 

‘*Put up plenty of berries over the door, 
Simon,” said Emma’s chirping, birdlike 
voice. “If Miss Luly don’t want’em, we'll 
have it look like Merry Christmas down 
here, see if we don’t!” 

‘*And don’t she want not a single thing?” 
Simon demanded. “Why, we couldn't 
fasten up enough greens for her, years 
back. What’s the reason of her changin’ 
of her mind?” 

“IT don’t know.” said little Emma. mak- 
ing a great rustling among the heaps of 
crisp evergreens. ‘Fine ladies does take 
such queer notions sometimes. Oh, Simon, 
I wish I was as rich as Miss Lulu!” 
‘*Wishes is cheap,” said Simon, his voice 
proceeding from the height of a step-lad- 
der, and sounding curiously muffled, as if 
his mouth was full of nails. ‘Ever heard 
the old proverb: ‘If wishes were horses, 
beggars would ride?’ ” 

‘Never mind your proverbs,” retorted 
Emma. ‘There, you've got that garland 
all crooked! But I wish I was rich, all 
the same.” 

‘*What would you do with your money ?” 
questioned Simon. 

“Such lots of things,” said Emma. ‘*You 
heard about —— Bank failing last week, 
didn’t you?” 

“I heard it,” said Simon, between the 
clicks of his hammer. 

**Old Marrable had five hundred dollars 
in it to pay off the mortgage on his house,” 
went on Emma. ‘He'll lose it all now; 
and Widow Portage had saved up forty 
dollars—a dollar ata time—to buy a sew- 
ing machine. She put it in the bank for 
safe keeping, and now it isn’t likely she’ll 
ever have a sewing machine. Then there 
are the five little Chipleys, who can’t go to 
the Christmas tree or church, because they 
have no shoes, poorlambs! And lame lit- 
tle Billy Powers is so sure that Santa 
Claus will bring him a wheeled chair, be- 
cause he has prayed for it every night for 
a month. Mrs. Powers cried when she told 
me of it, for she says as how it’ll be such 
a disappointment. Wheeled chairs cost 
twenty dollars, and poor Mrs. Powers 
hasn’t twenty cents ahead in the world. 
And old Miles Stimpson and his wife, as is 
going to the poor-house next week, will 
have to keep their last Christmas without 
so much as a peck of coal or a bit of but- 
cher’s meat. Oh, dear! what lots of 
trouble there is in this world!” And Emma 
drew a long sigh. 

“I know that,” said Simon, gruffly. 
‘“*Hand me up some more of them cedar 





“No, of course not,” said Emma. “But 
if I was as rich as Miss Lulu, I could find 
such lots of ways tospend money. That's 
what I mean, Simon.” 

“If riches were horses, beggars would 
ride,” chanted Simon, in a high, monoton- 
ous sing-song. ‘Ain’t that about enough 
greens for this room?” 

Lulu Ripley had listened to the conver- 
sation, mechanically at first, but with 
gathering interest as little Emma chatter- 
edon. A new light had flashed across the 
brooding darkness of her brain. 

“I am wretched myself,” she thought, 
“but that is no reason why I should not 
help to heal the sorrows of others. God 
helping me, this shall be a merry Christ- 
mas to some one in this world!” 

She went back to her room and rang the 
bell. 

“Emma!” said she, gently. 

“Miss!” said Emma, guiltily. feeling of 
her head, which was powdered over with 
loose sprigs of cedar and stray holly-ber- 
ries. 

“Tf have changed my mind. You may 
go home to your mother for Christmas 
Day, if you wish.” 

‘“Thank’ee, miss, kindly!’ said Emma, 
brightening up at once. And she ran 
breathlessly down stairs, to trumpet forth 
her delight to the assembled household of 
the kitchen. 


Golden and glorious the sun of the bless- 
ed Christmas morning rose up from behind 
the snow-glistening hills. From a thou- 
sand chureh-spires the clang of rejoicing 
bells greeted it, from a million holly-gar- 
landed homes the voices of little children 
bade it welcome. 

The Widow Portage had been aroused 
unwortedly early by the joyful cries of 
the three blue-nosed little Portages, who 
were as well pleased with their penny 
wooden toys, home-made cakes and one 
apple apiece as if they had fallen heirs toa 
whole ship-load of automatic French mar- 
vels. As she unbarred the door, to get a 
pail of water to set the kettle boiling, she 
started back. 

**Good land 0’ Goshen !” cried Mrs. Port- 
age, who was rather given to old-fashion- 
ed expletives ; *‘what’s this?” It was a big 
pine packing-box, on the very threshold of 
her door—a huge, inexplicable mammoth 
of a thing, labelled: 


“One Sewing Machine, 
From the Factory of Messrs. D —and P—, 
For Mrs. Malina Portage, 
Christmas, 1883.” 


“It aint true,’ feebly cried Widow Port- 
age, holding on to the door-handle for 
support. ‘I’m a-dreaming yet. A sewin’ 
machine! For me? Some of you pinch 
me, children, to make sure I am awake!” 

Mrs. Portage had settled this problem to 
her entire satisfaction, when old Marrable 
came hobbling across the road, waving 
something over his head. 

**Look a-here, Mis’ Portage!’ bawled 
he in the high treble of age. ‘It’s Santa 
Claus, as true as you live! We are all 
children ag’in, and the old chap with the 
fur cap an’ the team of reindeers is around 
at his old tricks! A five-hundred dollar 
bill, sealed up in a yaller envelope, and 
poked under my door, in the dead o’ night, 
an’ ma pickin’ it up for waste-paper! It’s 
the Lord’s own mercy as I didn’t burn it 
up, to set the kindlin’s a-goin’, afore I 
seed what it was! Labelled ‘John Marra- 
ble, Esq., to pay off the mortgage. Christ- 
mas, 1883.’” 

“Well, I never!” said the Widow Port- 
age. ‘‘Jest look what I’ve got.” 

John Marrable put on his spectacles and 
stared harder than ever. 

‘Well, now!’’ quoth he, ‘I am beat. I 
must go right home and see what the old 
woman has got to say to that.” 

Little lame Billy Powers, waking up to 
the chill consciousness that it was Christ- 
mas morning, and that he had but a scanty 
allowance of bed-clothes, sat up and 
rubbed his eyes before he quite realized 
the fact that his mother was calling him. 

“Billy! Billy, [say! Make haste down 
and see what Santa Claus has sent you. 
God bless him! You're very rich, my son 
—you’re very rich!” 

And flying headlong down stairs, in his 
tattered night-gown, as fast as his poor 
crooked limbs would allow him, Billy 
Powers beheld a cosey wheeled chair of 
black walnut, trimmed with crimson 
plush, with a side apparatus, whereby he 
might convey himself from place to place 
at his own will. No more aching bones— 
no more painful limping along the dusty 
road—no more lagging behind the other 
children. Billy laughed aloud in the plen- 
itude of his delight, while Mrs. Powers, 
seated on a broken splint-bottomed rock- 
er, cried almost equally loud. 

“T don't know who there is in all this 
wide world,” sobbed Mrs. Powers, “to 
think of me and you, Billy. But whoever 
it s, 1 hope the good Lord will return it 
into their bosom, heaped up and running 
over,” 

When Moses Chipley, the eldest of the 
family of four who were detained at home 





boughs. We can’t help it, can we?” 





in a state of involuntary blockade on ac- 


count of the unsettled bill at the shoemak- 
er’s, opened the door to obtain a satisfac- 
tory snowball wherewith to anoint the 
faces of his four sleeping brothers and 
sisters, he bounded back again like a mag- 
nified Jack-in-a-box. 

**“Mother,” gasped Moses, *‘there’s suth- 
in’ there—a basket! And I’m mortal sure 
I seen a tin steam engine and a doll’s legs 
a-sticking out of it!” 

“Oh, get out!” cried the incredulous 
Mrs. Chipley. ‘Dolls’ legs and steam en- 
gines. indeed!” 

By this time, the namesake of the great 
ruler of Israel had made a second sortie, 
and, bringing in a gigantic basket, emptied 
it on the kitchen floor. 

“Five pairs o° shoes!” bawled Mrs. 
Chipley, heedless of the herrings that were 
scorching over the fire. 

**A doll!” shrieked little Jemima. 

**Hooray! Skates!” yelled Moses. 

‘**Picture-books !”’ chimed in the twins. 

“A tin ingin and a train of tin cars!” 
cried little Joe, the youngest, and chubbi- 
est. and dirtiest of all. 

**And flannel and caliker enough for all 
creation!” said Mrs. Chipley, in delighted 
amazement. ‘Lord save us! it’s like the 
miracle the parson reads about. Wherever 
could they have come from?” 

Old Miles Stimpson lay late in his bed 
that morning. Not that it was his usual 
wont, but old Miles had been distanced in 
the race of life, and somehow got discour- 
aged of late. 

**Where’s the use of gettin’ up,” said 
Miles, dolefully, “with never a spark of 
fire to warm me, and nothing in the way 
of good cheer to keep Christmas with?” 

But his old wife could not so readily 
overcome the habit of years. 

*“There’s the last o’ them chairs father 
gave me when we went to housekeepin’,” 
said she. ‘It’s all broken and worn, and 
it'll serve as well as anything else to makea 
little blaze to warm our old bones. I 
kind o’ kept it for the sake of old times; 
but if we're goin’ to end our days in the 
‘House,’ it won't do us no good there. 
And p’rhaps there'll be a knotty log in the 
wood-shed to help it along.” 

But presently Mrs. Stimpson came trot- 
ting back with wide-open eyes and tooth- 
less mouth to correspond. 

“Get up, father—get up!” cried she. 
**Something’s happened!” 

“It ain't the house a-fire, is it?’’ croaked 
Miles, from under the bed-clothes ; ‘* cause 
that wouldn't be so uncomfortable on such 
a day as this!” 

‘*There’s a ton o’ coalin the wood-house !"” 
cried Mrs. Stimpson, *‘and a load o’ kind- 
lin’-wood, and a turkey hanging up, and a 
basket 0’ potatoes, and a peck o’ cranber- 
ries, and tea, and sugar, and”—— 

“Old woman, you're crazy!” said Miles, 
sitting up in bed. 

**Come and look for yourself!” said Mrs. 
Stimpson. 

‘**Who sent ’em?” demanded breathless 
Miles. 

‘The Lord knows!” piously responded 
his ancient helpmate. “O husband, we 
can keep out of the poor-house for another 
month at least!” ’ 

And Mrs. Stimpson wiped the tears of 
gladness from her rheumy old eyes—eyes 
that had been dark and brilliant once as 
Lulu Ripley’s own. 


The ruddy firelight was pencilling its 
shifting arabesques upon the drawing- 
room walls, where Lulu’s own tremulous 
hand had hung up a tiny cross of ivy and 
hemlock twined together, and upon the 
table lay the materials of her illuminating 
work—a half-completed text: 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

She sat musing, until the unexpected ap- 
parition of Emma, round-eyed, and rosy 
with her long walk, disturbed her. 

“I’m sure, miss, I beg pardon for com- 
in’ in without the bell bein’ rung for me!” 
fluttered she; ‘“‘but there has been such 
doin’s down in the village! Please, miss, 
it can’t be miracles, nor yet it can’t be 
Santa Claus—but what is it?” 

Lulu smiled quietly to herself. 

“Tell me what it is, Emma,” she said, 
*tand then I shall be a better judge.” 

‘And Emma told the story of the glad 
hearts everywhere—and of the good gifts 
that had come to the widow, and the fa- 
therless, and those that were ready to per- 
ish. 


“Emma,” said Lulu, kindly, ‘listen to 
me. It was I that sent those things.” 

**You, miss?” 

“Yes. I heard you, a week ago, telling 
Simon about all those poor people, and I 
made up my mind that out of my abund- 
ance, I could spare something to them.” 

**God bless you, miss!’’ faltered Emma. 
“T only wish you could see how glad and 
happy they all are!” 

Emma tripped away, to answer a peal 
at the hall bell, while Lulu, who lived as 
secluded a life as a nun, and neither saw 
nor expected visitors, sat looking dreami- 
ly into the fire. 

“Tula!” 





She started with a wild cry, half joy, 





half incredulity, and there, standing on the 
threshold of the door, she beheld Will 
Graham—Will Graham, alive and in the 
flesh. He came forward with glad, spark- 
ling eyes and outstretched hands. 

‘*Perhaps I should not have been so 
abrupt, my darling,” he said, *-but I could 
not help it. I hungered and thirsted so to 
see you again! Oh, how I have prayed 
and longed that I might reach here by 
Christmas Day !” 

And he told her how he had lain for 
dead upon the rocks; how a kind wrecker 
had detected some faint signs of life, and 
earried him to shelter; how months of 
brain fever had enfeebled him, until the 
flame on life’s altar had burned faint and 
dim, like a flickering spark; of his conval- 
escence and homeward journey. 

**My own precious one,” he murmured, 
“God has given us back to each other, even 
from the very gates of death! How shall 
we ever thank Him for the great happiness 
of this Christmas Day?" And Lulu Rip- 
ley knew that God had indeed heard her 
prayers, and answered them through the 
sunset glory of the Christmas evening. Of 
all who rejoiced over their Christmas gifts 
that day, she was the happiest.—Selected. 
coe 


EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB OF PAINESVILLE. 


PAINESVILLE, O., Dec. 14, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Equal Rights Association of Paines- 
ville, O., held its first annual meeting Fri- 
day, Dec. 6, 1884. The association was 
organized just a year ago, and a member- 
ship of one hundred and thirty-seven was 
reported at this first annual meeting. 

Invitations had been given to the West- 
ern Reserve Club of Cleveland, the Wom- 
an’s Mutual Benefit Society of Chardon, 
and the auxiliary Equal Rights Associa- 
tions of Mentor and Kirtland, to unite 
with us in observing our first anniversary. 
In response came from Cleveland Mrs. N. 
Coe Stuart, Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, and Miss 
M. P. Spargo, Corresponding Secretary 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, who is 
soon to be admitted to the bar; Mrs. S. M. 
Kimball, projector and founder of the 
Western Reserve School of Design for 
Women; Mrs. H. B. Payne, wife of Sena- 
tor Payne; Mrs. Dr. Ambler, Mrs. 'I’. 8. 
Paddock, Mrs. J. H. Ammon, Mrs. Dewar, 
Mrs. Sheppard, and Mrs. Richardson. 

From Chardon came Mrs. C. K. Farr, ac- 
companied by her mother, Mrs. Nash, Mrs. 
Mary M. Bennett, M. D., and Mrs. D. H. 
Howard. 

The Mentor Society was represented by 
Mrs. T. G. Hart, Mrs. W. B. Hendryx, 
and Mrs. Jourdan. No members from 
Kirtland reported, but we saw Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Sweet in the audience in the even- 
ing. The guests from abroad were met at 
the depot by a reception committee and 
entertained throughout their stay. 

The meeting was held at our beautiful 
M. E. Church, which had been tastefully 
decorated with flowers and arranged for 
the occasion. The afternoon session open- 
ed at 3. P. M., with Mrs. Frances M. Case- 
ment, president, in the chair. The exer- 
cises opened with music by the A. Grattan 
Smith family, of this city, who have de- 
lighted hundreds of audiences in this and 
other States with their sweet voices. A 
brief, earnest prayer by Miss M. 'Il’. Dean 
followed, after which the president gave 
the annual address, first extending words 
of cordial welcome to our guests. In the 
growth of the suftrage movement every- 
where, and especially in our own most con- 
servative little city, the president saw cause 
for congratulation, and had words of cheer 
and encouragement to offer her co-work- 
ers. The member from Chardon who 
had been expected to report for that socie- 
ty not being present, Mrs. Bennett report- 
ed impromptu. 

The Woman’s Mutual Benefit Society is 
the pioneer in the suftrage work in this vi- 
cinity, and was organized in 1880, chiefly 
through the efforts of Mrs. Farr,who, Mrs. 
Bennett said, ‘took the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, and not only read and profited by its 
teachings, but circulated it among her 
friends.”’ Their work has been chiefly 
that of educating public sentiment by 
holding public meetings, whose speakers 
were paid from the proceeds of social en- 
tertainments given for the purpose by the 
society. The membership is fifty. 

‘The report of the Mentor Society follow- 
ed, through Mrs. Hart. It is but a few 
months old, has fifteen working members, 
whose efforts thus far have been chiefly 
directed to getting into working order and 
increasing their membership. ‘The Record- 
ing Secretary of the Painesville Society, 
Mrs. Martha M. Paine, reported favorable. 

Mrs. S. M. Perkins then gave a very in- 
teresting paper entitled, ‘‘Shall Women 
Vote? Why Not?’ ‘The speaker was fre- 
quently applauded. A charmingly ren- 
dered solo by Miss Estelle Smith was 4 
pleasing variation of the exercises, after 
which Mrs. N. Coe Stuart reported for the 
Cleveland Society, a happy family of about 
thirty earnest workers. It began its career 
a little afraid of the word ‘‘suffragists,” 
and was denominated ‘*The Western Re- 
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serve Club,” but all its members were now 
enrolled with suffragists, and were bend- 
ing their energies chiefly towards forward- 
ing that movement. Mrs. Sheppard, Mrs. 
Dr. Ambler, and Mrs. Ammon, of Cleve- 
land, each spoke briefly but pointedly, and 
were heartily applauded. Mrs. Ammon 
likened their little society to “‘compressed 
yeast,” and said, ‘it was really wonderful 
what a quantity of flour they could set go- 
ing.” ‘They have given public meetings 
addressed by leading suffragists, and were 
instrumental in setting on foot the petitions 
that brought the current of popular feel- 
ing to bear upon Adelbert College trustees, 
and thus made co-education permanent. 

Mrs. Farr then read a paper on suffrage, 
giving an able discussion on the subject, 
which elicited much applause. Mrs. J. 
C. Balltram and Mrs. Cornelia C. Swazey, 
of our home society, made brief, encourag- 
ing remarks, and Gen. Casement was call- 
ed for. You, dear editors, know just how 
squarely and solidly he planted himself on 
the suffrage platform, body and soul, and 
pledged his heartiest support, even though 
he regarded himself (with a comical glance 
at his wife) as “‘only second string to the 
fiddle we were playing.” The applause that 
followed his remarks bore wituess to the 
confidence of the audience that the General 
had proveda most efficient second. Rev. W. 
L. Davidson, pastor of the church in which 
the meeting was held, gave a brief, earnest 
speech, testifying his appreciation of wom- 
an’s work and worth, and remarked em- 
phatically the present urgent need of wom- 
an’s ballot upon the temperance question. 
He pledged himself to support her cause 
at the polls when the time should come. 

The president then announced that ow- 
ing to the illness of Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all, who had been engaged to address the 
evening meeting, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, 
of Indianapolis, would speak in her stead, 
and invited the members of suffrage so- 
cieties, with their husbands, to adjourn to 
the Sunday school rooms to partake of a 
collation and enjoy an hour of social rec- 
reation. We must hasten to the lecture, 
which it passes the powers of my poor 
pen to describe. Suffice it to say that Mrs. 
Haggart’s equal upon the suffrage ques- 
tion has never been heard in Painesville. 
Just in her prime, with years of scholarly 
training, and with fifteen years of expe- 
rience in this work, with that of the suf- 
frage pioneers as stepping stones, we 
doubt if Mrs. Haggart’s lecture can be 
equalled, Such a solid array of facts and 
arguments cemented with sound logic. and 
bristling with witty points, which brought 
down the house, left our most violent anti- 
suffragists shorn of the armor in which 
they had supposed themselves impenetra- 
bly encased. The large church was filled, 
and breathless attention was given the 
speaker throughout. 

On the whole, this first anniversary of 
our Equal Rights Association was the most 
successful affair of the kind ever held in 
Painesville, and has already had the effect 
of inspiring us to increased activity. 

I voice the sentiment of our whole So- 
ciety by paying a tribute to the part our 
President, Mrs. Casement, has borne in the 
work of the past year. Indefatigable, 
earnest, enthusiastic, and with great natur- 
al executive ability, she has not missed 
one of the meetings (thirty-eight in all). 
She has been the head that inspired our 
hearts and strengthened our hands, and we 
delight tohonor her. At the regular meet- 
ing, Saturday, all the officers who have 
served the past year were re-elected, as 
follows: 

President—Mrs. Frances M. Casement. 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Eliza Chesney. 

2d Vice-President—Mrs. Lydia Wilcox. 

3d Vice-President—Mrs. Cornie C. Swezey. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Adelia M. Darrow. 

Secretary—Mrs. Martha M. Paine. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Lou J. Bates. 

Trustees—Mrs. Clementine C. Beardslee, Mrs. 
Eva C. Burrows, Mrs. Alma Smith. 

For the coming year the work of the 
Painesville Association will be to secure 
more thorough organization in adjoining 
towns, and continue its work of educating 
public sentiment by public meetings, an- 
other of which, to be addressed we hope 
by Mrs. Livermore, is already projected, 
and to circulate petitions. By means of 
readings and discussions we shall better in- 
form ourselves of the duties and responsi- 
bilities that will devolve upon us when we 
shall become political citizens. 

Lou J. BATES, Cor. Sec. 


+2 


HUMOROUS. 


A witty old physician, on meeting a 
neighbor’s ducks in the road, was saluted 
with the usual ‘tQuack, quack, quack!” 
‘See here,” he cried to the neighbor, ‘‘keep 
these ducks at home, or I'll shoot em. 
They’re indulging in personal remarks.” 


“T’ve just found out why lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place,” said far- 
mer Furrow to the deacon as they stood 
under a tree during a thunder-storm. 
“Why is it?’ said the deacon. ‘Be- 
cause, sir, the same place is never there 
after the lightning once hits it.”"—New 
York Journal. 

A full-bearded grandfather recently had 
his beard shaved off, showing a clean face 








for the first time for a number of years. 
At the dinner table his three-year-old 
granddaughter noticed it, gazed long with 
wondering eyes, and finally she ejaculated :. 
“Grandfather, whose head have you got 
on?” 


**You are very late sending your evening 
male out.” said the editor to his daughter 
when he came home at two inthe morning 
and met a timid, shrinking young man be- 
tween the front door and the gate. ‘Not 
at all,” answered the thoughtful girl; 
‘Charles Henry is now a morning edition.” 

‘Now, darling, will you grant me one 
favor before I go?” 

**Yes, George, [ will,” she said, drooping 
her eyelashes and getting her lips in shape. 
‘What is the favor I can grant you?” 

‘Only a little song at the piano, love. I 
am afraid there is a dog outside waiting 
for me, and I want to scare him away.” 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The women of Russia are moving for 
national dress reform. 

The census of England and Wales re- 
cords 7,668,000 women as wage-earners. 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo has been giving 
interesting lectures on ‘The Common 
School in the South,” in Boston. 

The city of London is said to contain 
more Jews than Jerusalem, more Irish than 
Dublin, and more Roman Catholics than 
tome. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars has been 
given by a rich Oriental towards the form- 
ation of a class in the Caleutta Medical 
College, with aseparate staff for the train- 
ing of female practitioners and midwives. 

The India Journal reports that a maga- 
zine, started twenty years ago in the inter- 
est of female education, has the last num- 
ber entirely written by Parsee ladies, and 
contains valuable scientific and literary 
articles. 

The scholarship of £50 a year for five 
years, in the award of medical women for 
India by the Sub-Committee of the National 
Indian Association, has been given to Miss 
Florence Sorby, who has begun her course 
of study at the London School of Medicine 
for Women. 


H. W. Lucy gives these bits of Carlylese, 
the first apropos of an umbrella that was 
not sent home promptly: ‘he scoundrel 
umbrella vender! Has that accursed chi- 
mera of a cockney not sent the umbrella 
yet? I could see him trailed thrice 
through the Thames for his scoundrel con- 
duct.”” Another time, when ordering his 
tea, he told the domestic she needn't hur- 
ry. “It was such an unlikely thing for 
master to say,” she declared to Mrs. Car- 
lyle, ‘that it made my flesh creep.’ She 
thought he must be dangerously ill.— 
Springfield Republican. 





School teachers have precisely the same 
rights as other citizens. If they choose to 
sign or to circulate petitions, they do not 
exceed their privileges, and there is noth 
ing in the ‘rules and regulations,” about 
which the committee talks, to stop them. 
Their interest in the welfare of the schools 
is as keen as that of. any class of citizens, 
and they have the same right to express it. 
It looks as if some members of the Board 
were fearful of personal consequences if 
the teachers were allowed to exercise their 
full rights of citizenship. There is an ap- 
pearance of bulldozing in the Committee's 
resolution, which we take the liberty of re- 
garding as very much beneath the dignity 
of that honorable body. The Committee 
should remember that the teachers are not 
their personal employees, but the servants 
of the city, whose privileges of citizenship 
are not to be abridged by the pronuncia- 
mento of the Board.— Boston Journal. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde and Mr. Wentworth 
Huyshe still continue their discussion as to 
what constitutes a desirable costume for 
men. From this Mr. Wilde drifts to the 
more dangerous subject of dress reform 
for women, and here he presents the most 
radical ideas. ‘‘If,’’ he says, *‘ the divided 
skirt is to be of any positive value, it must 
give up all idea of ‘being identical in ap- 
pearance with an ordinary skirt ;’ it must di- 
minish the immoderate width of each of its 
divisions, and sacrifice its foolish frills and 
flounces ; the moment it imitates a dress it 
is lost; but let it visibly announce itself as 
what it actually is, and it will go far to- 
ward solving a real difficulty. I feel sure 
that there will be found many graceful 
and charming girls ready to adopt a cos- 
tume founded on these principles, in spite 
of Mr. Wentworth Huyshe’s terrible threat 
that he will not propose to them as long 
as they wear it, for all charges of a want 
of womanly character in these forms of 
dress are really meaningless; every right 
article of apparel belongs equally to both 
sexes, and there is absolutely no such 
thing as a definitely feminine garment.”’— 
Christian Union. 


++ 
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WELL Dresszep Prope don’t wear dingy or 
faded things when the 10c and guaranteed Dia- 
mond Dye will make them good as new. They 
are perfect. Get at druggists and be economical. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

—_————- -# oe - -—_-— 

“Tuat tired feeling,” from which you suffer so 
much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











HOoOD’sS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which ey have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th aay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. 1¢ swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore i could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOoD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing tter every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ali up, and does not runatall. Iowe 
my recovery to your Barsaparills. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Eve rson that saw me said that 
I never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


Noother Sarsaparilla has sucha sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared Rae by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell. Mass. 





EDISON’S 


Rlectric Light 60 Cents 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platena 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for GO Cents. Stamps taken. 

FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 








JAMES PYLE § 


SS ha 4, 






\ 


me BEST THING KNOWN © 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIMF and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonld be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 





Health and Happiness. 
Ye, @ 00 AS OTHERS 
«« = HAVE DONE. 

nr, Kidneye disordered? 


ad been given up by 13 doctors in 
y. Bian echanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney: Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c.,after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
waa 
© cha ane Wee rank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
al 


“Kidney-Wort isthe — quccesstua vemed y [have 
ever used, Gives alm mmediate _ relief. 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


a ou Liver Complaint? 
H x qe ouged me of chronic 7a Diseases 
aye Ward, iate Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 

“Kidney-Wort, Gh bettie) sured me when I wasso 
of bed. 

ree eS 0. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in 
r years of unsuccessful doctoring. 1 
$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Vv 


Are you Constipated ? 
me ppt . 

1 
sed hate ‘Nelson Fairchild, 8t. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
mo ty has done, better shen ony other 
omen we over met. K. Clark, South Hero, V& 





Are you Bilious? 
Bey a Cone me! mor good than any 
e ev e 
voy Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 


“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr_W. Cc. Kine recommeaded it to me.” 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
Haney iain tnd had suffered thirty years 
awe Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
gqittigney-Wert cored Se of, prouling troubles of 
ng. ne » s 
it.” ’ Mra. Ht Lamoreauz, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 "end gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 





NEW CHEAF EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A verit.ble ient-b ook of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . ... . $ 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizesfor warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAKK THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 
CACTUS BALM. 


ACTUS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “‘A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and otber 
ECZEMAS” and the ‘‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.” 
In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 


wholesale by 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO.,; 
CUTLER BROS. & CO.,, 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &c., &e. 
SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street. 


GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned, 



































fe Nr Cee Kg 
PRICE $3.50, wast ‘tie's "snculont sat 


ee porter! P zine Pts 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the fines’ 
uality of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on 
Watches Chains, Kings, 
Spoons, i have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of tattery that will deposit 30 
-nny-weights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
ire, Gold Solution, one quart of Silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nickel. Also a x 
of Bright Lustre,that will give the metal the bright 
and lustroux appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of articles if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Any one can do it, 
A Woman's Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Kings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whole ontfit cost. Our book, "GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLES’ which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silwer-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one ot these sets—wil! be sent 
REE. Hemember this isa practical outfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of $150, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit. with Tank, 12x10x6, only 5. Try it. 
Profits, over 3 per cent. Book, with Scarf- 
Pin, Free. Address 
FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 


6“é As a dressing for the hair, is 

CACTUS ft - delightful and whole- 

BALM some; I have found it of especial 

benefitin relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman's Journal), Boston, Mass. 











. NEW BOOK, Containsinstruc- 
Kensin n tions for all the stiches. Tells how 
to work Golden ,Coxcomb 
. Sumac, Pussie lliows, and 
Embroide 66 other flowers, Tells Tux PRor- 
ER CoLors for petals, leaves, stems, 
AND &c., of each. Tells now 
a. anp Finish, &c. Price, 3 
Th | 125 NEW STICHES tor 
8 0 ors eres y Fatenwork. Fell instrue- 
ons and ten pages of stiches, 25c. 
of Flowers,/scANSAss. Beats 
s' TERNS. New Book andXN\cw 
ae 25c.: 6 for i> Agents wanted. .@@ 
NE SAMPEL K OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS. 1328 designs. Show senuch dee 
entire, Price lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 
ow Stamping Outfit. Contains everything necd 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery su4 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUS. 


The best outfit ever offered for &1. 

All four Books and the Stamping Outtit, 81.50 

Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Keoks, &e 
TY. E. PARKER, Lyuw, Macs 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 

thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s‘anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 





UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
oress & P, O. aduress. Di., T. 4. SLOCUM, 151 Pearl St. N. ¥ 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Stre 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘Retreat’ at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter monthe can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Seppersere, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, nals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Cireulars. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1585. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents arv also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitalx and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. ha Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was une of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still raore thorough results an optional 
years’ course is established by which the a4 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Tensis Medica] College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the slature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


“i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mass 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. 8 ring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the emcee for graduation fully equal to con. 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

eare graded course of instruction is given during 

bat pd -— rectog terme, LA pee ee clinics, quizzes, 

ractical work in the we u Physiological 

Pathological, Ohemical and Plareecwthent pod 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

CHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Under care of Members of the a = Bociety of 








Friends. Thirty minutes from B 
Philadelphia. 5 Gellege Gousecs tein 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 


tion unsurpassed for healthfulne-s, “Extensiv: 
grounds. New and costly buildings and eppareten. 





year 9th th (Sept.) 9th 
1884, Appl early to ensure admission. Seco: 
logue and ful jculars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 


BOOKS - ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


1. Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
@ 188% penny 7 1 need. &e., ae. Dy mall. 35e. 
le ew tehes for C ‘atchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25c. ~ 
ite ‘atterns. 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
4. How to Crochet. Teaches all the Stitches. lc. 
5. Twine Crochet, Directions for lambriquins, &c. l5e. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet. Edging. insertion, &c., l5e. 
7- Mair Pin Crochet. How todoit, designs, &c., lc. 
Drawn Work. Complete instructions & illus. 25e. 
Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas, 25c. 
19. Stamping Outfit, best yet out.” Complete, $1.00. 
end stamp for circular with ull descriptions. The nine 


books and outfit complete, $2.50, post paid. 
W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York. 


Send six cents tor postage and 
A PRIZE receive free, a costl box ot 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 














ee 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Convention 
met in the Christian Church in Des Moines 
on Thanksgiving day, Mrs. N. T. Bemis, 
of Independence, occupying the chair, and 
Mrs. M. A. Peck, of Ottumwa, acting as 
secretary. A passage of Scripture was 
read by the President. Dr. Elma Hutch- 
inson, of Des Moines, delivered an earnest 
address of welcome, which was responded 
toby Mrs. Latham, associate editor of the 
Cedar Rapids Transcript. About a hun- 
dred ladies and gentlemen were present. 


Mrs. Coggeshall, Mrs. Robinson, and 
Mr. Harkness were appointed a committee 
on credentials. Letters were read from Mr. 
H. Clark, of Clarinda,Senator Robinson, of 
Storm Lake, Senator Eastman, President 
E. L. Park, of Simpson Centenary Col- 
lege, Indianola, H. A. Hun, of New Vir- 

inia, Senator Donnan, of Independence, 

s. Large, of Dubuque, Mrs. Jane Amy 
McKinney, of Decorah, Lizzie B. Reed, of 
Santa Cruz, Mrs. Large, and Mrs. Reed 
sending $5 each to the society, also from 
Jane M. Smith, of Blanchard. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell spokein regard 
to the meeting at Chicago, read the plan 
of work adopted, and spoke in behalf of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Dorsett, of Minneapolis, gave the 
Minnesota plan of work, which includes 
five different petitions to present to the 
legislature and the people. 

rs. Wilson presented the claims of her 
paper, the Cedar Rapids Transcript, the 
only Iowa paper owned and edited by 
women. Reports of the condition of the 
cause in Linn, Wapello, Marion, Madison, 
Des Moines, Story, Humboldt, and Mitch- 
ell counties were read, after which the 
Convention adjourned until evening. 

In the evening the house was crowded, 
the attraction being a lecture by Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, editor of Our Herald, of 
Lafayette, Ind. Her subject was ‘‘Wom- 
an Suffrage a National Necessity.” Her 
argument was convincing and her elo- 
quence very attractive. 


SECOND DAY. 


The first session of the second day was 
chiefly devoted to reading letters and _ re- 

orts. Letters were read from Mrs. 

lanchard, and Mrs. Swain, of Odin, and 
reports from Wapello, Polk, Decatur, and 
Clay counties. Mrs. Coggeshall’s report 
for Polk county was very interesting. 
The topics covered were the death of the 
lamented Mrs. Hartzell, president of the 
Polk county suffrage society; the defeat 
of the suffrage amendment ; the work done 
locally and with members of the Legisla- 
ture; the ladies’ opposition to H. Y. 
Smith as member of Congress, and other 
topics of interest. 

Mrs. Coggeshall’s report for the press 
committee was quite amusing. Letters 
were sent to many newspaper editors, ask- 
ing them to publish a suffrage column. 
Many were courteous, but some were very 
brusque in their refusal. The letter of 
a Chickasaw county editor was read as a 
sample, and amused the Convention. 


Officers were chosen, as follows: 
President—Mrs. N. T. Bont, Redipendenes. 


Recording Secretary—Mrs. Martha C. Calla- 
nan, Des Moines. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Margaret W. 


Campbell, Des Moines. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. H. Hunter, Des Moines. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, 
Mrs. R. A. Stewart, Des Moines; Rev. W. R. 
Cole, Mt Pleasant; Mrs. Clara R. Dean, Grin- 
nell; Mrs. R. D. Baum, Marshalltown; Mrs. B. 
F. Gue, Des Moines; Miss Ellen Armstrong, 
Ottumwa; Mrs. C. A. Ingham, Algona. 

Vice-Presidents — First District — Mrs. Dun- 
ham, Burlington. Second District—John Rus- 
sell, Onslow. Third District—Mary Newbury 
Adams, Dubuque. Fourth District—Jane Amy 
McKinney, Decorah. Fifth District—Mrs. An- 
eline Allison, Cedar Rapids. Sixth District— 

rs. M. G, Davenport, Oskaloosa. Seventh Dis- 
trict—Mrs. Davison, Winterset. Eighth District 
—Hannah D. Nott, Leon. Ninth District—Mrs. 
Belle Wyland, Harlan. Tenth District—Mrs. C. 
F. Harkness, Humboldt. Eleventh District—Mrs. 
Martha J. Janes, Spencer. 


Resolutions were adopted. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That as this Government is based 
upon the principle that self-government is the in- 
herent right of intelligent human beings, this 

eat fundamental principle is grossly violated 
fn depriving women of self-government as ex- 
pressed in the use of the ballot. 

2. That the essence of republican liberty is 
the principle that no class shall be compelled to 
nese for its rights upon the justice of any oth- 
er class. 

3. That the present enjoyment of a right is no 
security that it will be continued, so long as it is 
granted asa privilege and not secured as a sacred 


right. 

". That the results of the exclusion of woman 
from the possession avd exercise of her natural 
rights have been calamitous to the entire human 
race, inflicting great injary upon sons and daugh- 
ters, cultivating in man a love of dominion and 
in woman an unwomanly dependence. 

5. That the vote of woman is most imperative- 
ly needed to secure the interests of temperance, 
purity, and peace—to give woman greater self- 
reliance and to secure to her in all positions a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day's work. 

6. That asin the development of civilization 
new and greater responsibilities have been forced 
upon us, therefore it is the duty of all intelligent 
women to demand a complete recognition of 


equal rights both civil and political. 
7 That while we will in future, as in the past, 
maintain a strictly non- 


san pee, we will 
work for the election of men who are favorable 
to equal right. and oppose as far as possible the 
election of all who shall believe in c’ legisla- 


ion. 

8. That in the death of Mrs. Hartzell and the 
removal of her influence the society has met 
with an irreparable loss. While we sacredly 
cherish her memory, we will strive to emulate 
her example of faithfulness and devotion to so 
worthy a cause. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session drew a large audi- 
ence. A piano solo was played by Miss 
Free, prayer being offe by the Rey. C. 
R. Pomeroy, of Callanan College. 

Rev. Geo. C. Henry, of St. John’s Eng- 
lish Lutheran church, said it was the first 
time he had ever stood ona suffrage plat- 





form, and he was there because he was 
converted. He had a lump in his throat, 
a good deal as he had when he preached 
his first sermon. He told the story of 
Zerubbabel, found in one of the apocry 
phal books. Zerubbabel’s three sons were 
to answer the question what is the strong- 
est influence among men, and the three 
answers were to be put under Darius’s 
pillow. The first answered ‘‘wine;” the 
second, “kings;” the third, ‘‘women.” 
Mr. my decided with the third son, and 


inferred that the cause of woman's rights 
would certainly prevail. He quoted the 
saying 


“Slaves they are who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


Mrs. M. W. Campbell said it was useless 
to longer waste time answering objections ; 
they had all been answered. Many years 
ago an article in the Congregationalist 
from the pen of one Rev. Hammond was 
sent toher. In this article it was pre- 
dicted that if women were allowed to vote, 
we should next see them marching in 
torchlight processions. The objection is 
answered. Men no longer fear to see 
women marching in torchlight proces- 
sions. Politicians have implored women 
tomarch with them, and thus add to the 
interest «f the campaign. The speaker 
said when women vote there will be no 
need of such parades to induce the “soy- 
ereign people” to do their duty on election 
day. Mrs. Campbell said she expected to 
vote in Iowa. She was not discouraged 
by the defeat of any party, because she 
pinned her faith on no party. Parties may 
perish, but principles will live forever. 
We work for the principle of human free- 
dom, and we shall sueceed, for we trust in 
the good and true men of all parties. 

Dr. Frisbie, of Plymouth Congregation- 
al Church, compared the government to a 
pyramid. He wanted the base of the pyr- 
amid broad and the foundation sure. The 
base is now but half laid, and the struc- 
ture is correspondingly weak. We did not 
know the use of iron fora long time; and for 
a long period coal was not used; but after 
the forests were denuded, coal came in the 
right time to give light and heat. Iron 
came too in good time. The moral and 
political world exhibits a parallel. The 
women have come into politics at the time 
when they are most needed. Humorously 
alluding to the votes of husbands and 
wives, a said that as for his house, if he 
could not persuade his wife to vote as he 
did, he would be persuaded by her, for 
she was a strong woman. He thought 
they would get along. 

Dr. Stewart, of the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, said he was a young man. 
He used to think he would like to be Soc- 
rates. but after he studied Xantippe, he 
decided that he would rather be some- 
body else. He thought he would like to 
be Thomas Carlyle when he read his mag- 
nificent thoughts; but when he read poor 
Jane Carlyle’s letters and how she stood in 
subjection to the demand of her hushand’s 
stomach,he would prefer not to be Carlyie. 
In short, no one likes to surrender his per- 
sonality; and the worst feature of the 
subjection of woman throughout all time 
has been her sinking and losing her per- 
sonality in that of her husband. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar argued that it 
was important to answer objections, and 
told how she converted two members of 
the New York Legislature by answering 
their objection that suffrage would be de- 
grading. She told them if women had 
the ballot, young girls would not be mak- 
ing shirts at four cents apiece. They were 
convinced, She vigorously defended Xan- 
tippe from Dr. Stewart’s jokes. 

Mr. J. B. Grinnell made a good speech 
as a substitute for Prof. Jones, who intro- 
duced him, saying that a man who had 
kept a station of the underground railroad 
to free the negroes, certainly would do 
something to free his wife and daughter. 
Prof. Jones, Principal of West Side High 
School, promised to speak in the city at a 
later day. Mr. Grinnell humorously de- 
clared that he thought Mr. Jones was 
making pretty free, considering that he 
had been only a short time in the family. 
[He is son-in-law to Grinnell.] Halfa pair 
of shears could not cut a good political 
pattern. His entertaining speech closed 
the session and the Convention. 


After singing by the Presbyterian 
churh choir, including a solo by Miss Alice 
Merrill, the Convention adjourned. 

a 
THE I. C. SOROSIS. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 


On the 19th, 20th, and 21st of November, 
1884, the I. C. Sorosis held its eighth bi- 
ennial Convention at Iowa City, Iowa. The 
delegates from the different chapters were 
assembled to transact general business. 

Interesting sessions were held morning 
and afternoon of every day. The business 
transacted, the executive ability displayed 
in its management, and the orderly meth- 
ods made use of, proved beyond a doubt 
that young ladies are the equals of their 
brothers. 

On the evening of the 20th the members 
of the Convention rested from their labors, 
while the local chapter tendered a most 
delightful reception in honor of the dele- 
gates, at which many gentlemen friends 
were present. 

The I. C. Sorosis was founded at Mon- 
mouth, IIl., in 1868, and nuw has seventeen 
active chapters, the most of which are in 
the Middle and Western States. The 
membership of this Sorosis consists of 
college students only, in good and regular 
standing. 

For the following year the subject 
‘“‘Woman and Her Work” is to be made a 
special study, and in this direction we have 
already proved ourselves useful workers, 
for some of our members are doctors, 
lawyers, and newspaper women. Among 





the latter is Miss Florence Finch, recently 
of the Boston Globe. 

After the election of Miss Nell Custer, 
of Iowa City, as Grand President, Miss 
Emma Livingstone, of Galesburg, IIl., as 
Grand Secretary, and Miss Jean Oliver, 
of Lawrence, Kan., as Grand Treasurer, 
the Convention resolved to hold its meet- 
ings hereafter annually, and in October, 
1885, to meet at Lawrence, Kansas. I. C. 

Kansas City, Kan., Dec. 16, 1884. 
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Tus Hoxipays cause many valuable presents 
to be exchanged popeusy. Why not have an 
endowment policy in the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelpbia as one of them? 
It has its value now and also in the future. Con- 
sult privately either Hoag or Holway, who have 
so long represented that sterling company, at 119 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Hourpay Grrts.—A very large assortment of 














Easels and Screens are now being finished at 
Paine’s Furniture Manufactory on Cana! Street, 
Boston. 
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CALENDARS. 


ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 








VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and ena Nae teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


HIGHLAND HALL COLLEGE, 


For THe Hiawer Epvucat:on or Girts AND 
WomeEN, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., 

[23 miles from Chicago on the C, & N. W. R. R.] 
Tenth Year September 17, 1884. 
Pupils received at any time, 

Full Collegiate course; also thorough Preparatory 
course. Special advantages for the study of Music, 
Art, and the Modern Languages. 

Mre. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Principal, 

Assisted by a full corps of accomplished Teachers. 

&% Catalogues on Application. 








MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect. 





SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 14 Rowe's Wharf, Boston, 
Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 

dehds, Coupons, etc. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspond licited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 


Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 
THE and desirable articles for 
Christmas may be found at 


GUY BROTHERS, 


33 BEDFORD ST. 
We have NO old stock to offer at 
any price. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


ae A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., re- 
tailing for one-third lessthan any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By Mrs. CORNELIUS. 








Universal opinion that the 
best variety of really new 














The standard and authoritative work on the Econo- 
mies and requirements of Housekeeping and Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains iis position as the most reliable and economical 
guide. Price, $1 25; interleaved, $2. 


Published by 
THOMSON, BROWN & CO. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
STAM PING Send usa stamp and we will send 
« you instructions for stamping on 
Plush, Velvet, Felt, etc., so it will not rub off. Send 
us 15c., and we willsend also BIG BOOK of 1328 


Desigus for Stamping and Fancy Work. T. E. 
PARKER, Lynn, Mass. Mention this paper. 








HEADS AND FACES 
Indicate the character of the in- 
dividual. To be able to understand 
these indications, read works on 
phrenology and physio peat. A 
sample copy of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL and complete 
list of works sent free. Phre- 
nological examinations, pointing 
out all peculiarities of disposition, 
choice of pursuits, etc., made Zs 
sonally or from pictures. Send for circular, the ‘*Mir- 
ror of the Mind.” FOWLER & WELLS® CO., Pub- 
lishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 








Books to be sold at from 40 
per cent. to 80 per cent. dis- 
count from publishers’ retail 
prices until Dec. 25th. 


are assorted into different sections, each at 
uniform prices, at 10c. and upwards, as fol- 
lows :—25c, 30, 40c, 50c, 60c, Thc, 90c, $1, 
$1 25, $1.50, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $3, etc., 
all of which figures represent frum 40 per 
cent. to 80 per cent. discount ‘rom retail 
prices, and customers can readily select 
such Books as they wish, w'chout delay or 
trouble, as each book is marked in plain 
figures. 


On December 26th, and 
daily, until Jan. 1, 1885, 
we shall sell by Auction, 
without reserve, all stock not 
previously sold. 

Until Christmas, all buyers can 
supply themselves with all the new 
Books, Stationery and Christmas 
Cards from our large stock at low- 
er prices than at any other store in 
Boston. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO,, 


17 FRANKLIN ST. 


CHRISTMAS GOODS 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


— = 


GUY BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, 


Select Early and Avoid the Rush. 












ALLGIVEN AWAY! 
fa, 3 GOLD WATCHES, 


e) 4 Parisian Dolls, 


35 New Dresses, &c. 


The publishers of “Happy Days,” tke 
new l6p. Illustrated Paper for the Boys 
and Girls of America, desiring to introduce 

r into every home, make the fol- 
iberal offer! The Boy or Girl 
telling us the number of Chapters in the 
Bible, before Feb. Ist, 1885, will receive a 
Solid Gold, Lady’s Stem-W ind- 
ing Watch, /f there be morethan one 
correct answer the second will receive a 
Boy’s Solid Gold Key-Windin 

atch; the third, a Solid Gol 
Watches forwarded to 










Parasols, Traveling Costumes, Evening Dresse 
colors, many of them from designs by Worth, of 
tiful, We want subscri for our charming magazin 
cided to let our friends possess & lovely box of d 
outt.ts and 8 gold watches free, it they w | 25, (stamps 
or silver) to help pay for this advt. and the bare cost of mailing you 
the paper 3 months. Pubs, Happy Days, Hartford, Conn, 







and very beau- 












PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when 
the outer clothing from 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


It is adapted for ladies 
roperly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
he hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





THEE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo. Ist, 1884.......-.0e soe 
Liabilities ........... PPTTTTITITICITITI TTT ITITT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT Tee 


Surplus, Including Capital........ asesses 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


1 WOMEN 


viuaatneaniids $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


seecececccsecscsesscsesssseses 1,906,862 88 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - = 


BOSTON. 








will mail you our 


PARTIAL 


100,000 ROYAL PRESENTS!!! 
Long Loan at 4 Per Cent. 


HIE publishers of the Chicago Post and Courier desire to secure 100,000 more subscribers. For 50 cents we 
' Papet six months on trial, and immediately send you a numbered Receipt, which will en- 
title the holder to one of the following presents, All these presents will be given to these new 100,000 subscribers. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 







10 Cash wae of $1,000 each; 10 U. §, Bonds, $500 each; 10.U. S. Greenbacks, 8100 


each; 10 


Piano; 1 Grand Cabinet Organ; 100 Ladies’ Gold watches, 
100 Stem-winding Nickel-Case rate ees $S each; 50 Ladies’ Chatr- 


Case Watches, 8:20 each; 


elaine Watches, $10 ench; 50 Boys’ Silver Watches, $10 each; 200 x 
0 Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, $15 each; 50 cents’ Gold Chains, $25 each; 20 Ladies’ 
$15 each; 10 silver Dinner Service 


each; 5 
Gold Bracelets, 


J. 8. Greenbacks, $10 each; 1.000 cash Presents of $1 each 


3.1 Grand Square 
40 \each; 100 Silver Hunting- 


Waterbury Watches, $3.50 
8, $100 each; 10 Silver Tea Sets, S60 each, 


10 Sets Parlor Furniture, 8100 each; 500 Solid Gold Rings, 83 each; 500 Sets Solid Silver 
Tenspoons, 6to a set; 5 Bicycles, 890 ecah; 1 matched pair Trotting Horses $1,000; 500 
pairs Ladies’ Roller Shates; 500 pairs Boys’ Roller Skates; and hundreds of other useful and 


valuable presents which we cannot enumerate here. 


All the above presents will be awarded in a fair and 


impartial manner. Presents will be sent to anygpart of the United States or Canada, Every person sending us 50 
cents for a 6- months’ trial subscription to our paper is also privilezed to apply for a loan, to be made out of advertis 
ing profits, the amount borrowed being permitted to remain unpaid as long as the borrower remains a subscriber 
and keeps the interest paid. On the basis of 250,000 circulation (which will probably be doubled) the business and 
profits will approximate as follows: Receipts: 250, yearly subscribers, $250,000; 1,000 inches advertising, $2.50 
per line, $15 per inch, 24 issues, $360,000; total, $610.000. EExpensess: For paper and press work, 250,000 copies, 24 
sesues, $200,000 ; editorial work, office, repairs, etc., #25.000 ; 100,000 presents, $40,000; total, $265,000, leaving a net 
profit of $345,000. For this enormous profit for sale of advertising space the Chicago Post and Courier depends on 
1ts 250,000 subscribers, for advertisers pay for space in proportion to circulation. With but 25,000 circulation the 


profits would be but a tenth of theamount, Therefore as subscribers are dog us a favor when they send us their 


names, we desire to return favor forfavor. An 
the principal to stand if desired, as Jong as the 
cents for a 6-months’ trial;subscription to our paper. 


subscriber who desires to borrow from $100 to $500 at 4 per cent. 
wrrower remains a subscriber, should so state when he sends us 50 


CONDITIONS: Loans made pro rata, not less than $100 nor more than $500. First year’s interest at 4 per cent, 
® to be deducted from amount loaned. Your individual note is all the security asked, provided 


you will send the names of several of your neighbors to whom 
we can refer—not as to the amount of property you are worth 
but as to your good character. Every subscriber must positively 
agree to show the paper and present to his friends and neigh- 
bors. When a loan is made, the adjoining form of note will be 
sent with the money to the subscriber's nearest bank or express 
office, and no note need be signed until the money is paid over. 
Send the names of several references, and immediate inquiry 
will be made. If no loan is desired, no references need be sent, 


900 GOLD WATCHES FREE! 


WHO WILL SEND THE QUICKEST? 

In making up the above list of presents, we decided to reserve $9.000 to be 
divided equally among the first 900 subscribers received. If 
you will be entitled to one receipt good for one present, anc 
among the first 900 received you will also be entitled to a beautiful gold watch, 
a, We will send a printed list of 

the awards, free, and all presents will be forwarded to holders of receipts as they 
may direct. A list of watch winners will be published in our paper. 
‘The 50 cents you send us is the regular price for six months, there- 
3 Subscribe at once. Don’t 
wait aday. Wewillsend you the paper 9 months and 2 re 
Sen 9 
and the paper will be mailed you 1 year, and 3 receipts good for 3 
iet five friends to join you, and send $2.50, and we will 
send the paper 6 months and 1 numbered receipt for each of your 
subscribers and 1 extra for your trouble. No postponement. Send 
10 subscribers, with $5, and we will send you 12 subscriptions 
and 13 receipts. This offer is good only until February 25. We have 
150,000 subscribers already, and only require 100,000 more to 
trons and subscribers, 
whom we number by thousands, should go to work at once 
and help us increase our list by this grand and generous offer. 


ONLY 50 CENTS Secures our paper 6 months on trial 

and one receipt good for one present. 
As to our reliability, we refer to any Bank or Mer- 
cantile Agency. lKemember these are presents to our sub- & 
i This is a chance of a & 
lifetime, the true pathway to your future fortune. Fvery 
prize. A fortune may be yours if you will but 
stretch forth your hand to receiveit. It costs only 50 cents to 
try—is it possible you will let it pass? Postage stamps taken 


The watch is one-third larger than the 


fore you pay nothing for the present. 
receipts good for 2 presents, if you send us 75 cents. 


presents. 


have the desired number. Our old 






scribers, given to them absolutely free. 









subscriber getsa 





CHICAGO POST AND COURIER, 


apa « 


from places where a Postal Note cannot be obtained. Remit by Postal Note, plain envelope or express. Address 
Morrison Building, Corner Clark Street and Calhoun Place, Chicago, Il, 





~ One year after date, for value received, I promise to pay | 
to the order of the publisher of Chicago Post and Courier 


















the sum of ........ dollars, with interest at 4 per cent 
per annum after maturity. It is understood and agreed 
that no part of the principal of this note will be demand- 
ed or become payable (except at my pleasure), as k 


I remain a paid-up subscriber to the above named 
(Signed) 








You can 
get this 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


FARNELL’s Fotty. By J. T. Trowbridge. Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. Price, $1 50. 


Like all Trowbridge’s books, ‘‘Farnell’s 
Folly” is graphic, lively, full of incident 
and humor, and inculcates sound princi- 
ples in a pleasant way. 


Comrortinc Tuoveuts. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Arranged by Irene Ovington. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York. Price, 75 cts. 


This is a compilstion of ‘tcomforting 
thoughts” from the printed sermons, ad- 
dresses and prayers of Mr. Beecher, ar- 
ranged by a member of his church. The 
extracts are arranged for convenience 
under special heads. ‘I'he volume is small, 
but of clear and open type, so that weak 
hands and weary eyes may not find it bur- 
densome. 


Tue Gvuest-Boox. Designed and illustrated by 
Annie F. Cox. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price 
$3 75. 

A book gilt and illustrated with the same 
profusion as the foregoing. It contains 
passages in prose and verse, and in various 
languages, relating to hospitality, friend- 
ship, society and the reception of guests. 
Broad, creamy blank leaves are liberally 
interspersed, on which may be recorded 
the coming and going of guests, with auto- 
graphs, incidents and sketches pertaining 
to pleasant visits, social calls and other 
gatherings. 


Bany’s Krtxopom. Designed and illustrated by 
Annie F.Cox. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, 
$3 75. 


It has become the fashion with mothers 
to keep a record of the dates at which the 
baby cuts its first tooth, takes its first step, 
begins to talk, &c. If any mother wishes 
to chronicle her baby’s exploits and bright 
sayings in a gorgeously gilded and illus- 
trated book, here isherchance. ‘Thereare 
baby songs, wise sayings about children, 
pictures of the baby taking his first step, 
s tting in his mother’s lap, or crawling on 
the floor with no clothes upon his plump 
little self, and with enticing dimples in 
him. Blank pages are interspersed for the 
record. 


ToMPKINS AND OTHER Fouks. By P. Deming. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. Price, $1 00. 


A collection of quaint and humorous 
“stories of the Hudson and the Adiron- 
dacks.” It comprises **''ompkins,” ‘Rube 
Jones,” “Jacob’s Insurance,” **Mr. Toby’s 
Wedding Journey,” *‘Hattie’s Romance,” 
“The Court in Schoharie,” and ‘An Adi- 
rondack Home.” All are narrated in the 
same quiet and dry manners not without 
pleturesqueness, of ‘‘Jacob’s Insurance,” 
which attracted perhaps more attention 
than any of the others, when published 
separately. 


Stories In Ruyme ror HouipaAy Time. By 
Edward Jewitt Wheeler. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. Price $1 75. 


This collection of stories in verse will 
furnish a great treat to the children. he 
stories are amusing, the verse flowing 
and ingenious, and the illustrations, by 
Walter Satterlee, remarkably spirited and 
graceful. One story, ‘How the Sky 
Didn’t Fall,” is especially rich and laugh- 
able, and possesses that indefinable quality 
which makes a thing run in one’s head for 
hours after reading it. It is a pity that 
this fine piece should be disfigured by one 
shocking breach of grammar: 

‘Beneath the table Fido Jaid, 
And loudly boasted, ‘Who's afraid ? ” 


Tue CHILDREN OF THE Bisie. By Fanny L. 
Armstrong. With an introduction by Frances 
E. Willard. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
Price, $1 00. 


A book containing the stories of more 
than thirty Bible children, from Ishmael 
to Timothy. Miss Armstrong says of her 
book, in the preface: “It was not written 
to instruct grown people, neither to please 
merely, but for the spiritual good of the 
children. ‘The outline of each child’s life 
given in Scripture is elaborated, and some 
excellent morals are deduced, e. g., in con- 
nection with the story of Josiah: ‘Boys, 
beware of ignorance. It is criminal, in 
this enlightened age, not to know your 
duty. I know of only one sin that is 
worse, and that is, to know it and fail to 
do it.””. Miss Willard’s preface contains a 
sketch of the author, and some wise and 
thoughtful suggestions in regard to the 
bringing up of children. 


One Year's Sxetcu-Boox. Illustrated and ar- 
ranged by Irene E. Jerome. Engraved and 
printed under the direction of Geo. T. Andrew. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price $6. 


This is the illustrated book of the year, 
par excellence. Inno other that we have 
seen do the illustrations seem to be so well 
worthy of their costly setting. This 
“Sketch Book” contains landscapes, flow- 
er-pictures, etc., arranged in four beautiful 
groups corresponding with the four sea- 
sons of the year. Each engraving illus- 
trates a few lines from Rose Terry Cooke, 
T. B. Aldrich, Ellen Mackaye Hutchinson, 
or some other poet. In studying the deli- 
cate, almost spiritual grace of the flowers, 
we can understand Lucy Larcom’s assertion 
that Miss Jerome’s drawings are like the 
souls of flowers. 


HANDBOOK oF BiuNDERS. By Harlan H. Bal- 
lard, A. M. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, 
50 cents. 


A useful little book by the principal of 
Lenox Academy, “designed to prevent 
1,000 common blunders in writing and 
speaking.” It not only condemns many 
ungrammatical and inelegant expressions, 
but points out the distinct shades of differ- 
ence in meaning between words which are 
often carelessly used as synonyms. It is 
pleasant to see that ‘‘female, in the sense 
of woman,” is set down as “low.” ‘The 
mantua-maker’s forewoman who spoke to 
Kate Nickleby of ‘that respectable old fe- 
male, your mother,” was probably beyond 
being benefited by a ‘‘Handbook of Blun- 





ders ;"’ but the little book may help to cure 
some of those who follow in Miss Knagg’s 
footsteps of this particular vulgarism, and 
of others as well. 


Tue Norsuecrt Serres. Collected and edited 
by Helen Kendrick Johnson. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. For sale by C H. Whiting, 
Boston. Price, $3 00. 


A set of six tiny volumes, devoted re- 
panes to Philosophy, Epigram and 
“pitaph, Wit and Humor, Proverbs, Wis- 
dom, and Sentiment. They contain wise 
and witty sayings gleaned from a wide 
field of literature. ‘The selections are all in 
prose, and none have been made from the 
Bible or Shakspeare. *‘*From them,” says 
the compiler. ‘“‘it was easier not to draw 
at ull than only to sip.”” ‘The getting up 
of the book is exceptionally dainty and 
pretty. A lady who saw them in their sil- 
very case observed that they looked ‘‘real- 
ly like nuts—nice enough to eat.” 


My Lapy’s CasKET: orn, JEWELS AND FLow- 
ERS FOR HER ADORNING. Illustrated. By 
Eleanor W. Talbot. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price, $5 00. 


A gilt and brilliantly illustrated volume, 
in which, through pictures accompanied 
by appropriate verses, the various articles 
used for a on S. toilet are made symboli- 
eal of the qualities that beautify character. 
It suggests Victor Hugo’s description of a 

young girl’s morning prayer and morning 
ath, the one being the ablution of the 
body, the other that of the soul. 

A beautiful sonnet of the thirteenth cen- 
i by Guido Guinicelli, is worth quot- 
ng: 

I would from truth my lady’s praise supply, 

Resembling her to lily and to rose; 

Brighter than morning's lucid star she shows, 
And tair as that which fairest is on high. 

To the blue wave I liken her, and sky— 
All color that with pink and crimson glows,— 
Gold, silver, and rich stones; nay, lovelier 


grows 
E’en Love himself, when she is standing by. 


She passeth on so gracious and so mild, 
One’s pride is quenched, and one, if sick, is 


well; 
And they believe, who from the faith did err; 
And none may near her come by harm defiled. 
A mightier virtue have I yet to tell— 
No man may think of evil, seeing her. 


Science 1n Sone: on, NatuRE IN NUMBERS. 
By Wm. C. Richards. Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1 00. 


A volume original and unique in its sub- 
ject matter. It consists of ‘*metrical inter- 
pretations of the principles and laws of 
natural science.” ‘The subjects treated are 
steam, electricity, the sun, etc. A few 
verses from ‘*The Song of Hydrogen” may 
serve as a specimen: 

Subtle of breath, of shape unseen, 

Over two realms I reign as queen; 

Water and Fire my sceptre own, 

The flood and flame alike my throne, 

In the dim past, when on the deep 

Darkness lay brooding like a sleep, 

God’s spirit breathed and moved through me 

To let the world of waters be. 

Uncounted rubies in my crown 

Flash as the flames play up and down, 

And gorgeous beads of amber deck 

With quivering rays my lissome neck. 

The dewdrops are my queenly pearls; 

And, when the wind the wavelet curls, 

Like countless stars my diamonds gleam 

In tremulous flame along the stream. 


Out or THE WreEcK: on, Was It a Victory? 
By Amanda M. Douglas. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Price, $1 50. 


‘This story deals with the difficult ques- 
tion of divorce, and treats it in a way at 
once sensible and high-minded. ‘The hero- 
ine, brought up in wealth and refinement, 
marries a young man of great promise, 
who afterwards fails in business and sinks 
to the lowest depths of drunkenness and 
degradation. She finds that he is teaching 
their little son to drink whiskey, and their 
little daughters to understand foul words; 
and after many vain efforts to reclaim him, 
she obtains a legal separation, and sup- 
ports herself and her children by milli- 
nery. She lets her husband understand 
clearly that she will take him back when 
he has reformed, but not before. The af- 
ter adventures and final destiny of the 
couple and of their children form the sub- 
ject matter of the book. It is hard for an 
average American to realize that there are 
circles in this country wherein the fact that 
a woman makes and sells bonnets is con- 
sidered enough to cover her relatives with 
disgrace, and to put her outside the pale of 
friendship forever. No doubt there are 
persons absurd enough to feel so, but that 
the sensible heroine herself should share 
the feeling is almost incomprehensible. 
She gently repels the advances of a refined 
and kind-hearted woman who, though rich, 
desires to make a friend of her, with a sad 
dignity like that of Hester Prynne toward 
her tardily relenting neighbors. Eleanor 
seems to think that the great gulf between 
herself and women who have never made 
bonnets is a fact, not a myth. 


AxsouT PeorLe. By Kate Gannett Wells. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. Price, $1 25. 


This little volume contains eight essays, 
treating respectively of Average People. 
Individuality, Striving, Loyalty and Liber- 
ality, Transitional Woman, Personal In- 
fluence, Who’s Who, and Caste in American 
Society. They contain a good deal of 
sound sense, in spite of an ocvasional touch 
of prejudice where the suffrage question, 
the tobacco question, or the temperance 
question is concerned. The pages are scat- 
tered with bright and suggestive sayings, 
e. g.: **One must make one’s self, not one’s 
house alone, into a home;” ‘Individuality 
ean be either angular or curved ;” ‘‘Never 
ask another to fulfil a duty for love's sake, 
but for the sake of right ;” ‘Half of origin- 
ality is simply daring to be true, simply 
saying just what one thinks, but in a pleas- 
ant way.” Some of these sayings would 
not be relished by the majority of the op- 
ponents of equal rights. Mrs. Wells says, 
for instance: ‘*Unless a wife is considered 
to have as absolute a right to her individ- 
uality as the husband has to his, marriage 
can never be the beneficent institution for 





which some people consider it was design- 

.” “The more that one sees of life the 
less perceptible are differences of sex, and 
the more prominence do varying types of 
character assume.” She tells a story which 
illustrates the increased respect a man of- 
ten begins to feel for his wife when she ac- 
complishes some bit of public work which 
other men admire: ***Women have no 
business outside of their homes,’ said a 
countryman. But his wife went to a pray- 
er-meeting, and a neighbor reported that 
‘she had made a feeling, eloquent prayer.’ 
‘The husband slightly winced. She went to 
a temperance gathering, and spoke fervent- 
ly and piously, and the men talked of Farm- 
er’s B.'s wife; and Farmer B. ‘smarten- 
ed up,’ got his wife a hired girl, and de- 
clared that ‘his wife wa’n’t one of the show- 
off kind, but that she begun low down ina 
prayer-meeting and worked her way up.’ ” 

There is an occasional excess of criticism 
which seems to verge upon carping. This 
is especially manifest in “The Transitional 
Woman.” There is also a tendency to em- 
phasize the wrong idea of a truth—the side 
which least needs to have emphasis placed 
upon it. Take the vexed question of cul- 
ture versus pies. Mrs. Wells says: **Not 
only are the four orthodox kinds of 
Thanksgiving pies in groaning larders 
gone, not only has the skeptical feeling 
arisen that turkeys may be roasted and 
pumpkin pies eaten before the canonical 
November day, but the mother-spirit that 
stuffed the turkey and strained the pump- 
kin is going, and a new theory arising, that 
husbands «and children ought not to like 
pies, and that if perchance such taste is in- 
herited, it must be supplanted by the no- 
tion that the wife and mother is made for 
something beyond catering .to appetites 
uncontent with plain apples and cheese for 
dessert."’ Now, it is undoubtedly possible 
to carry the doctrine of “plain living and 
high thinking” to an extreme; but as yet 
the vast majority of humankind gravitate 
heavily toward the opposite extreme. For 
one family that really suffers from too few 
pies and too much culture, thousands suffer 
from too many pies and too complete an 
absorption of the wife and mother in the 
cook and pie-maker. The last three essays 
in the book, Personal Influence, Who’s 
Who, and Caste, are especially good. The 
suggestions to party-goers are capital. A- 
propos of the rudeness sometimes shown 
at social gatherings, the following story is 
told: ‘A young girl, burdened with awk- 
wardness, yet with capacity for gentle re- 
sentment, overheard a young man ask an-! 
other to be presented to her. ‘The latter 
hesitated, inspected her, and at iast conde- 
scended to consent, saying: ‘Well, trot her 
out.’ He was led up to her and their names 
were exchanged. She coolly surveyed him 
from head to foot, while he tried to find 
something to say, for her examination 
checked his ordinary volubility. After a 
moment or two, she turned to the gentle- 
man who had brought him to her and said: 
‘I have seen enough, trot him back.’ And 
back he went, with flushed face and de- 
jected mien.” 

Woman suffrage is not directly discuss- 
ed, though the writer indulges in an oc- 
casionual parenthetical prayer that it may 
never come to pass. Such a prayer, sin- 
cerely uttered, can readily be forgiven, es- 
pecially as thereis no danger that the Lord 
will grant it. Altogether, the book is a 
curious medley of thoughtfulness and pro- 
gressive ideas with queer little traces of 
reactionism. We lay it down ina sort of 
bewilderment, mechanically repeating 
Mrs. Wells’ own words: **Many are so lib- 
eral up to a certain point that it is almost 
thought that they have the breadth of uni- 
versal sympathy ; but suddenly they reach 
a bound beyond which they refuse fellow- 
ship.” A. S. B. 


RALPH WALDO Emerson. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885. $1 25. 


By an apparent contradiction, an author 
whose whole life and philosophy were ideal 
appeared in New England in an age and 
community devoted as never before to ma- 
terial pursuits. This biography by his 
life-long friend is at once a picture of the 
man and his surroundings, and an appre- 
ciative analysis of his work. The sharp 
contrast between the logical realism of Dr. 
Holmes and the mystic, dreamy idealism 
of Emerson makes the book doubly enter- 
taining and valuable. The poetic insight of 
both men affords a common ground, and 
the long familiarity of the biographer with 
the moral and material surroundings of his 
friend enables him to portray the scenes 
and persons and social influences} which 
combined to form this most refined repre- 
sentative of New England life. Only in 
Boston and its vicinity, and in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, could an 
Emerson have appeared. ‘l'ake him for 
all in all,’ the world will not secon “look 
upon his like again.” 

‘The writer of the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table is admirably qualified for his 
office. Mindful of Emerson’s motto that 
‘Shakespeare is the only biographer of 
Shakespeare, and even he can tell nothing 
except to the Shakespeare within us,’’ Dr. 
Hoimes has made Emerson largely his own 
historian. This is the more fortunate as 
his life contains little external incident. 
A quiet scholar living among his books, 
his life flowed on as calmly as the Concord 
River beside his peaceful abode. 

His integrity of character was finely il- 
lustrated in his resignation of his influen- 
tial Boston pastorate, because he was un- 
willing to administer the Lord’s Supper 
when it had ceased to have for him any spe- 
cial significance. He followed without hesi- 
tation his own precept, **Look within, with 
pure eyes and simple trust, and you shall 
find the Deity mirrored in your own soul. 
Trust yourself because you trust the voice 
of God in your inmost consciousness.” 

Mr. Holmes well says in conclusion: 
‘*There are living organisms so transparent 
that wecan see their hearts beating and their 
blood flowing through their glassy tissues. 
So transparent was the life of Emerson, so 
clearly did the true nature of the man 
show through it. What he taught others 
to be, he was himself. His deep and 





sweet humanity won him love and rever- 
ence everywhere among those whose na- 
tures were capable of responding to the 
highest manifestations of character. Here 
and there a narrow sectary may have 
avoided or spoken ill of him; but if He 
who knew what was in man had wandered 
from door to door in New England, as of 
oldin Palestine, we can well believe that 
one of the thresholds which those ‘blessed 
feet’ would have crossed, to hallow and 
receive its welcome, would have been that 
of the lovely and quiet home of Emerson.” 
H. B. B. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN MINNESOTA POLITICS. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEc. 6, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Ex-Mayor Ames, of the city of Minne- 
apolis, in a political meeting at Market 
Hall, on the evening before the last elec- 
tion, went out of the presidential issue to 
talk city politics, in order to create a sen- 
timent in favor of his re-election. In the 
course of this, he said: 

I know that under my administration 
there were some houses iu the city which 
were ‘bad.’ I am sorry. But I am a 
physician. I understand you men’s con- 
stitutions. I know just what you need 
and what you have got to have.” 

Then he emphasized his statement by 
deliberately repeating it. 

Immediately the one lady present, ac- 
companied by her husband, rose and 
left the room, and while passing out 
they were obliged to hear a fresh insult 
added to that already offered to the man- 
hood and womanhood of the country, by 
his making the following attempt at an 
apology: 

I beg pardon, gentlemen. I did not know 
that there was a lady in the room. [am 
very sorry. I beg your pardon. 

Will the men of this city admit that 
they can be influenced by such an appeal 
as this? Is there a woman in this city 
who would not vote for the next mayor if 
she could? If the known presence of one 
woman in a political meeting would have 
prevented an appeal intended to arouse 
the basest instincts of men, how indispen- 
sable is her purifying presence in every 
phase of political life. 

Wives, accompany your husbands to po- 
litical meetings. 

MARTHA ANGLE DORSETT. 
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$25 Par.tor Fotpine Beps in Desk form at 
Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal Street, Boston, 
Mass. This bed is by far the best and lowest 
priced ever patented, in the form of a nice parlor 
desk when closed. 











SUITABLE AND SENSIBLE 


Holiday Presents 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS and WRAPS, 
of the finest qualities and beautiful colorings, recently 
imported by ourselves. 


MARTIN’S CLLEBRATED LONDON UM- 
BRELLAS. 


English and our own make of DRESSING 
GOWNS, BREAKFAST JACKETS and 
HOUSE COATS, in great variety. 


Macular, Parker & Company. 


400 Washington Street. 


WINTER OVERCOAT 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
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From the large and varied stock which we 
have manufactured this season specially for our 
Retail Clothing Department, may be selected 


OVERCOATS as good in every way as the best 
garments made to measure. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


CHOICEST FOREIGN and AMERICAN 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 


CARDS, 


Birthday and Scripture Text, 
Hand-Painted Photo and Chromo Panels, 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books, 
Children’s Toy and Illustrated Gift-Books, 
wee Books, 
hotograph and Autograph-Albums, 
eachers’ and Family Bibles, 
And all Holiday Publications, 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


88 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 








CHRISTMAS GOODS. 
CLEAVES, MACDONALD & CO,, 


At their new Bookstore, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, offer 
tothe public the finest selected stock of Books, ewit- 
able for Christmas, New Year's, or Wedding Gifts, to 
be found in Boston. They also keep Stationery, Pho- 
tograph Albums, Christmas and New Year's Cards, 
Bibles, Prayers and Hymnals. As their stock te en- 
tirely NEW and FRESH, and their prices ae reason- 
able as at any other store in Boston, the public wiil 
do well to cali here before going elsewhere. 


LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a beautifal 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced, 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & C0., 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 


REMOVAL 
E. W. TYLER, 


Agent for the celebrated 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Has removed to the capacious store, 


178 Tremont Street, 


where he will be pleased to show a fine assortment of 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos to any one wishing 
to perengse a First-Class Instrument at a reasonable 
pr i, panes to Reat. Tuning orders promptly at- 
te . 


BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
Smoking Jackets and House Jackets. 


The only placein Boston where a full assortment can 
be found at reasonable prices, 88, 89, 810, $12, 
$14, 815, $16, $18, $20, $22, $25, $30, 
$35, $40. 


FREEMAN & GRAY 


124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opposite Park-Street Church, 


A BOX OF DOLLS FREE. 


To any boy or girl who will send ws the names 
young friends who are interested in cards, and 1c, for » 
will send free, a Case of 4 Lovely Dolls with an outfit of 35 dresses, 
hats, &c., worth $1 to any little girl, and our New Sample 
ceatsiatag caaseie and a price list of 100 new styles of Visi 
Cards. Address ACME CARD CO,, IVORYTON, CONN, 


Littell’s Living Age. 























Jan. 1, 18&, THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its 164th Volume, 
admittedly unrivalled and contin- 
uously successful. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo of 
reading-matter yearly. pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a com- 
| pleteness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the onlv satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature, — indie- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 
“ Neurly the whole world of authors and writers appear 

in Tue Livinc AGE in their best moods. . Art, science, and 

literature find fresh and eloquent expression in its 

Srom the pens of the best writers of the day ; and 

is kept well abreast of the current thought of the age.” — 


Boston Journal. he first place of all 
e first place our 
li j that could 











“ Ithas now for many years held t¢ 
serial publications. . The only possible objection 
be urged to it is the immense amount of reading it gives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, bioge 
raphy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found tn tt. . 
its readers are supplied with the best literature of the day.” 

the Churchman, New York. 

“4t may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers adry valueless page.” — New- ro? ee, 

* Biography, fiction, science, ertticism, ory, ’ 
trarels, ot AW a are interested in, all are y tT yd 
It furnishes more for the money it costs than hg = 4 
odical within our Anowledge.” — The Watchman, 

“ With each revolving year it increases in eo] 
other periodical gives so diversified a view of current litera 
ture.’ — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsbu 

* There is nothing like it.”” — Christian at Work, N.Y. 

ae] aoe or us an interest and value if Sonn any 
other publication. Coming once a week, it gives, vet 
Sresh. the productions of the foremost writers of the day.” 
_ woneres Gazette. ; - he he pte 

~ Through its pages alone, it is possible as 
informed m crten trae as by the perusal of a long 
list { andhe ” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* It enables the reader to keep pace with the best Cagis 
and literary work of our time.” — Christian Union, N.¥. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — N.Y. World. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensa- 
ble literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“dt saves not only time, but money.”* — Pacific Church- 
man, San Francisco. 

* It has become indispensable.” — New-York Observer. 

© Jt still heeps to the front as the best of all zines. If 
limited to but one publication, we would é 
‘HE LIVING AGE to all others. . It stands alone in us excel 
lence.”’ — Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

“* It is one of the marvels of the age.” — Spectator, Ham- 
iiton, Canada. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or 
for $10.50, Tne Livinec AGE and any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Mouthlies (or /arper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, pertnald ; or, for $9.50, Tae Livine 
AGE and the St. Nicuolas or Lippincott’s Monthly. 

Now is the time to subscribe, inning with New 





OOF , adress, LITTELL & CO., Boston 
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A MONTH OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 





Boston, Dec. 18, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Since our last letter, a month ago, we 
have attended one convention and thirteen 
meetings; the fourteenth, arranged for 
Scituate, was prevented by a severe storm. 
These meetings were held between Nov. 
17 and Dec. 14. From Fall River we went 
to Plymouth and held a convention of two 
days, then to Scituate, Duxbury, Hing- 
ham, Weymouth, Raynham, Canton, 
Stoughton, Dedham, Needham, Medway, 
Waltham, Watertown, So. Acton, and 
Maynard. We have reached, directly, 
fourteen hundred and seventy-eight peo- 
ple; indirectly, through the press, which is 
giving us full reports, many hundreds or 
even thousands more. ‘The smallest num- 
ber present at any one time was eleven; the 
highest, three hundred; the average at- 
tendance, one hundred and five. 

At Plymouth, Rev. F. N. Knapp pre- 
sided at our meeting; at Scituate, Dr. 
James Wilde ; Hon. John D. Long presided 
at Hingham the Saturday evening before 
he set out for Congress. He was as pro- 
nounced in his advocacy as he has ever 
been. He said, ‘‘It is a rank, radical, fun- 
damental injustice that women are taxed 
without representation and governed with- 

out their consent, and I have no patience 
with those who oppos the equal rights 
movement.” Rev. Mr. Eaton, pastor of 
the Universaltst church of Weymouth; 
Rey. C. R. Tenney, of Stoughton; Rev. E. 
W. Virgin, of Dedham, pastor of the M. 
E. Church; Mrs. J. E. Mills, President of 
the Needham Woman Suffrage Club; Kate 
Sanborn, M. D., of Medway; Mrs. Nancy 
C. Daniels, President of the Waltham 
Woman Suffrage Association; Chas. F. 
Fitz, of Watertown, and Thomas Hillis, 
LL. D., of Maynard, presided over our 
meetings in their respective towns. 

We have been cordially entertained all 
along. the route. At Plymouth, Mrs. 
Zylpha Spooner opened her doors and en- 
tertained us with tales of anti-slavery days. 
At Scituate we were two days at the home 
of Rev. and Mrs. M. M. W. Senver. Mrs. 
Seaver is a descendant of Peregrine White, 
and has never known what it was to be 
converted to woman suffrage. Dr. James 
and Mre. Wilde, of Duxbury, showed us 
the village where lived Miles Standish, the 
Puritan captain, and the home of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullen. We stopped 
over Sunday at Hingham. Rey. Annie H. 
Shaw preached morning and evening in 
the church where she began her ministry, 
seven years ago. There we were enter- 
tained by her friend Mrs. Cazneau. Wey- 
mouth is the second oldest town of Massa- 
chusetts. Its history is interesting, as it 
was the home of Abigail and John Adams, 
and is the home of Maria Weston Chap- 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Elias Richards ex- 
tended hospitality to us, and assured us 
they would do what they could to reor- 
ganize the Woman Suffrage Club, started 
some years ago after a visit by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell. Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Lincoln entertained us the sec- 
ond time at North Raynham. In Canton 
we found Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. Savery 
and Mrs. J. Mason Everett, prominent as 
friends. Our audience in Canton was 
small, owing to the rain which came down 
all day long. At Stoughton we found a 
young man, Harold W. Drake, an enthusi- 
ast in our cause; the signatures were left 
with him to finish the organization of a local 
league. Mrs. M. E. Sammet and Mrs. D. 
C. Holines, of Dedham, furnished enter- 
tainment there, and took us the next day 
to the home of Mrs. D. P. Washburn, of 
Needham. ‘The club at Needham numbers 
one hundred and twenty-five. It is one of 
the strongest in the State. Needhamites 
who are not members of the club are al- 
most outside of society. Woman suffrage 
is fashionable in Needham. The next day 
we were joined by Hon. Bushrod Morse, 
who was to speak with us at Medway. 
Mrs. Hodges and Mrs. Mason opened their 
hospitable doors and gave us a cordial 
welcome. We had a very large audience 
there. The meeting had been thoroughly 
worked up by Mrs. Hodges and Kate 
Sanborn, M. D., graduate of the Boston 
University Medical College. Dr. Sanborn 
has been in the town but one year, yet has 
now a large practice. Mrs. Nancy C. 
Daniels, President of the Waltham Wom- 
an Suffrage Club, entertained us at Wal- 
tham. The meeting here was small, ow- 
ing, it was thought, to a mistake in the 
name of the hall printed on the bills. Six- 
ty-eight women registered in Waltham this 
year, more than ever before. Women are 
encouraged by the registration of the 
eleven hundred women in Boston. 

Dec. 10. We were met at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office by Chas. F. Fitz, of Water- 
town, who took us to his home, where we 
stayed two days. ‘The second day Mrs. 
Fitz went out and invited twenty of her 
lady and gentlemen friends to spend the 
evening. Some of those invited were op- 
posed to woman suffrage owing to their 
objections to the mannerisms of one wom- 





vious. Mrs. Fitz was anxioys to have 
them converted, and they confessed that if 
they had any doubts after the meeting the 
previous evening, the enjoyable social 
evening entirely dispelled them. At South 
Acton the meeting was small, forty only 
present. We had expected this, for the 
meeting had been advertised only two 
days. 

Our last meeting at Maynard was a rare 
one, in one respect at least. Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw had gone to her parish to be there 
over Sunday. Miss Ida M. Buxton was 
unable to be present. I was alone. It 
had snowed for two days, and had not 
ceased at the time of the meeting. I went 
to the hall and found, to my surprise, 
eight women and one hundred and fifty- 
five men. Much interest was shown. At 
the close, Lawyer Hillis called upon five 
gentlemen for remarks. ‘They endorsed 
the movement. One said he was not a 
voter himself, and gave as his reason that 
some years ago woman suffrage was dis- 
cussed at Town meeting. He urged the 
men to endorse it. It was voted down by 
a close vote, and he told them that he be- 
lieved in no sex in politics, and until wom- 
en could have their rights he never should 
use his own right. ‘Since that time,” he 
said, ‘I have not been a voter.” Another 
hoped to live long enough to see women 
have an equal share in the government 
with men. 

But few of these towns have ever had 
the subject presented to them. The peo- 
ple are not slow to endorse the arguments 
presented. The lack of interest in woman 
suffrage is due to a misconception of the 
motives of the leaders and to ignorance of 
the subject. Cora Scotr Ponp. 
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NOTES FROM MASSACHUSETTS LECTURE 
FIELD. 


MISS HINDMAN AND MISS BUXTON. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Tuesday, Nov. 25, Miss Hindman lec- 
tured at Hyde Park. Theodore D. Weld 
presided and made the opening address. 
The meeting was successful; Mrs. E. H. 
Webster kindly entertained the speaker. 

Wednesday, Nov. 26, Miss Hindman and 
Miss Buxton held a meeting at Sharon. 
Mr. George Kempton presided, and made an 
earnest speech for the cause. ‘The meeting 
seemed to give general satisfaction, and 
created much interest in the movement. 
Fifteen names were enrolled in a local 
league, and several became members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Hewins rendered 
the stay of the speakers very homelike and 
pleasant. 

On Saturday, Nov. 29, a meeting was 
held at Norwood. The Universalist pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Kiern, presided and made an 
earnest little speech, declaring himself in 
full sympathy with the cause and wishing 
it success. There were but few people 
present, owing to another entertainment 
and the general excitement prevailing af- 
ter the retent fire. 

On the Ist inst., the speakers went to 
Chelsea, and met quite a number of the 
local suffragists, who seemed very earnest. 
The night was unfavorable and audience 
small, but a goodly number of member- 
ships were obtained, and the local league 
augmented. Mrs. Annie Lee presided at 
the meeting with much grace. 

On the 3d inst., the same speakers lec- 
tured at Lynn; Dr. Flanders presided. The 
meeting was a success; every one express- 
ed satisfaction, several saying, “If we had 
you here a month, we could convert the 
whole city.” Seventy-three names were 
obtained for the local league. They were 
urged to return, and many were the calls 
for a convention. Short speeches were 
made by members of the Lynn League. 

On the 5th inst., at Marblehead, anothter 
good meeting was held, Mr. William Proc- 
tor presiding. Thirteen names were ob- 
tained, and several declared themselves de- 
cidedly in favor of the work. 

On Saturday, Dec. 6, a meeting at Ever- 
ett was postponed for a week on account 
of the storm. : 

On Monday, Dec. 8, Misses Hindman and 
Buxton held a very pleasant meeting at 
Natick. ‘The President of the local league, 
Mrs. Cheney, presided. After our address 
es, two clergymen, Rev. Mr. Sutherland 
and Rey. Dr. Sturges, made two of the 
best short suffrage speeches we ever heard. 
Our Natick friends should, and no doubt 
do, feel greatly encouraged by having two 
such noble advocates. Mr. and Mrs. Tib- 
bets made our stay homelike and pleasant. 
Twenty-two names were optained for a 
local league and nine members for the 
Massachusetts Association. 

Sunday, Nov. 16, Miss Hindman deliver- 
ed her lecture, ‘Necessity of Morality in 
Politics” at Fal? River; the audience was 
good, and certainly must have been im- 
pressed with the truths so well presented. 

Monday, Nov. 17, we joined Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw and Miss Pond at Plymouth to 
hold a two days’ convention. ‘That even- 
ing Rev. Mr. Knapp presided and made the 
opening address. He was followed by 








an whom they had heard some years pre- 


Miss Hindman and myself. Miss Hind- 





man spoke again on Tuesday afternoon 
and presided in the evening; none of the 


meetings were as largely attended as we ; 


desired, but those present manifested much 
interest. In the afternoon the audience 
was very small, but we felt it was the 
“two or three gathered together” who re- 
ceived fresh inspiration. Plymouth ought 
to be the stronghold of a movement. rest- 
ing on the principle of justice; the town 
founded by the privation and toil of peo- 
ple whose life-cry was liberty, ought to be 
foremost in every cause which means free- 
dom to humanity. How strange that grand 
truths, instead of being ushered into public 
opinion by the pomp of the royalty which 
stamps them, are obliged to fight their 
way, that every reform which has brought 
higher thinking and truer living has been 
hedged about with obstacles. Our Saviour 
met with bitter opposition and suffered 
even as His life blessed; Luther came ere 
the world was ready to receive him; the 
Christian martyrs found that adherence to 
principle meant loss of life; the abolition- 
ists were received with public taunts and 
social ostracism: but right won; after the 
cross of sacrifice and earnest labor came 
the crown of success. 

As we stood on Forefathers’ Rock, our 
hearts sang: 

“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They mast upward still and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
the desperate winter sea; 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key.”” 

Nov. 19, at Kingston, we were kindly en- 
tertained by Rev. C. Y. De Normandie and 
family, but, on account of the storm, we 
were advised not to hold the meeting. 

Nov. 20, we were at Marshfield, and held 
a meeting in Agricultural Hall. The dark 
clouds threatened a storm, so the audience 
was not large; but all seemed interested, 
and we were urged to return and give an- 
other lecture. 

Nov. 21, we held a meeting in Town 
Hall, Cohasset, Rev. J. Osgood presiding. 
This was the first suffrage meeting ever 
held there, so the movement was new to 
those who wait for wisdom and truth to be 
brought to them. We were informed there 
were no suffragists in the place, that if we 
made any converts, it would be from new 
material. T'welve names were obtained 
for a local league. Several requests were 
made for literature; it is an encouraging 
symptom when people want to read and 
think. We were urgently requested to re- 
peat the visit. 

Nov. 22, Miss Hindman went to ‘Taun- 
ton, where she held a successful meeting 
Sunday evening in the Unitarian Church. 
I went on to Hingham to join Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw and Miss Pond. We held a good 
meeting that evening in Loring Hall; Ex- 
Gov. Long presided and made the open- 
ing address, in which he declared himself 
so decidedly and squarely in our favor that 
He is more than ever a hero in my eyes. 
his statement: ‘‘There is no argument 
against woman suffrage; there is preju- 
dice, but no argument,” demands the 
thought of people. 

The following day Rev. Miss Shaw, Miss 
Pond, and I addressed the Hingham Re- 
form Club. The rooms were crowded ; the 
meeting was conducted by young men; the 
speeches made by young women; man- 
hood and womanhood working together 
for common good, “useless each without 
the other.” As the womanhood increases in 
strength and wisdom, so will the manhood 
broaden and develop. Then haste the day 
when there shall be ‘‘neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female, but all shall be 


one in Christ Jesus!” 
IDA M. BuxTON. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Dec. 22, at 3.30 
} M. Mr. John Dwight will speak on “Common 
ense. 








Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston 8t., Sunday, Dec. 21, at 3 
P. M., Mrs. Rebecca M. Hesseltine will speak. 





Woman’s Congress.—Sets of the Woman's 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman’s 
Congress in berm pe gs in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of fifty cents. 





Elocutionist and Reader.—Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,’ has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Street. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 


WANTED;* Principal for a Girls’ School 

Preparatory for College, to be 

opened in Baltimore, in the Autumn of 1885. She 

must be a college graduate and an experienced teacher. 

sz ree Address “‘School,’’ care Woman’s 
ournal. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 








Plymouth, Massachusetts. 





TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a col- 
eglate or musical education. Send for one—FRreEE. 
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CLOAK 


and Retail. CQLOAKS 


Having added to our Wholesale Establishment a NEW and SPACIOUS RETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 
shall keep constantly on hand every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENTS, in all the latest styles, 


and most desirable fabrics. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. 
and perfect satisfaction guaranteed, 


surpassed. 


Good attention 
Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


SPRINCER BROTHERS, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, 


and Harrison Avenue, 


One Block from Washington Street. 
Easily accessible by horse cars, and ample accommodations for private carriages. 





WE GORDIALLY INVITE YOU 


To visit our store before the rush commences, if you are looking for appropriate and beautiful 


Holiday Gifts, 


TO INSPECT OUR SUPERB STOCK 


of standard publications. Best editions of eminent English and American authors, in plain or fine 


bindings, are a special feature of our business. 
carefully selected line : 


We would call your particular attention to our very 


OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


comprising all the new works of History, Art,Travel, Biography, Postry. Belles-Lettres, and Juven- 


iles, and a choice assortment of PHOTOGRAPH and CABI 


lications, together with our usual fine collection of 


ALBUMS. These desirable pub- 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS, 


AND ELEGANT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


> a us to present to the public exceptionally rare opportunities for the purchase of Christmas 
ifts. 


We guarantee you the most courteous attention and the LOWEST PRICES. 


ESTES % LAURIAT, 


301-305 Washington St., opp. the Old South. 











THE ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE, 


365 Washington St., Boston. 


OUR STOCK OF 


Holiday Books 


Is now complete and ready for sale, comprising 
EVERYTHING DESIRABLE which the mar- 
ket affords, at 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Having enlarged our store, we have added a 
complete and elegant assortment of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


AT LOWEST PRICES EVER OFFERED. 


Also, a full line of 


ALBUMS, BIBLES, 


SCRAP BOOKS, Ete. 
CHEAPER THAN EVER BEFORE. 


We give the most for the money and the 
best satisfaction. 


DeWOLFE, FISKE & CO. 
HENRY CRINE, 


Manufacturer of Ladies’, Misses’ & Children’s 


FURS, 


Offers at very low prices a full line of 


LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 


Muffs and Collars, 
Coachman’s Capes & Caps, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, ete. 


All of Best Quality and at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


HENRY CRINE, 


15 Avon Street, Boston. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Specia 
arrangements made with stores. 
Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 
Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 














Ladies who appreciate Artistic Design 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


bultable for Presents 


CFHLIOICH 


FURNITURE 


——) AND (—— 


DRAPERIES. 


John B Souther & Co, 


7 Haymarket $q., and 133 Friend Street, 
HAS CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
Parlor Suites, Hall Tables, and Racks, 
Music Stands, Epergnes, 


Chiffonieres, Portieres, Pier - Glasses, 
Umbrella ® Stands, Ete., 


All tastefully made and sold at reasonable prices, as 
THE —— 


Most Practical and Usefal of 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


JOHN B. SOUTHER & CO., 


7 HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
Artistic Stamping and Designing. 


A large assortment of new designs, staple goods and 
novelties, 


Experienced teachers of Art Embroidery, 
Kensington Painting, Knitting, Crocheting 
and Repousse always in attendance, 


Electric Light for Matching Colors. 
1 Music Hall Place, 


Off Winter Street, Boston 

















—- 
— 


BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE. 


The largest and finest _ assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books 
Hymnals, Testaments in New England,:and 
at the,Lowest Prices. 

47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 


“The brightest and best children’s paper in the 
country.” Only 30 cents a year, 4-page, illustrated 
two numbers a mouth. Splendid Premium List. uf 
like it exceedingly. I have seen nothing better.”— 
Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D. D. ‘“Admirable.’’-—Txeo. 
L. Cuyter, D. D. 

8. 8. Snperintendents and others should send for 
the December 15th number, containing the beautiful 
new Christmas Carol to be sung for the first time 
Christmas next, My the Chorus of 1000 children of 
Emmanuel Infant Class, New York City. Terms per 
100 copies, only 75 cents. Specimens free, 





New York and Boston Novelties, 
and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 








H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T, 
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